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This docuaent reports on the ability of students and 
parents In the South to pay for the costs of education* The :flnaralal 
barrier that inhibits tthe education of ma&y citizens and the efforts 
of state governments, federal governiieiit, and the post secondary 
institutions to eliminate the barrier are described* Highlights 
indicate: (1) The financial aid needs of th^ full^tlie undergraduate 
stude&ts in the colleges, universities, anu public 

vocational-technical schools la the SREB (Southern Regional Education 
Board) states exceed $1*08 billion* (2) over $828 illlion in 
financial aid frott all sources is available to undergraduates. 
Hovever, because not all aid is distributed afloijg institutions in 
proportion to student financial needs, the uouet financial need or 
additional aid required exceeds $339 million. (3) The need for ^ 
additional financial aid is greatest at the ^-ynctr nonpublic ' ' • i. 
colleges. (4) The students froA families vlth incomes of less than 
$6,000 per year have the largest uapet need, 34 percent of the total* 
{5) Federal student aid programs are the largest singly source of aid . 
to students in the SREB states, contributing over 27 percent of all 
available aid. (6) Almost 3'« percent of the total available aid is in 
the form of loans* (7) If all stadent financial aid vere made 
available on the basis of need and distributed to students in 
proportion to their need, unmet financial need vould be reduced by 23 
percent* (&uthor/HJH} 
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The flnanclaL aid needs of the futl'Clae undergraduate students in the col- 
leges, universities, and public vocational technical schools la the SREB 
states exceed $1.0S blLUon. 

O'er $S2S million In financial aid from all sources Is available to under* 
gr;duates. However, because not all aid Is distributed amons Institutions In 
proportion to student financial needs, the utioet financial need, or addU 
tional aid required exceeds $339 million. 

The need for additional financial aid is greatest at the four-year non*pub- 
11c colleges* While these colleges enroll only 20 percent of all undergradu- 
ates, their financial need represents 32 percent of the total aggregate need 
and Chey experience 40 percent of the unmet need. 

The students fvom families with incomes of less than $6|000 per year have the 
largest unotet needi 34 percent of the total. 

Federal student aid progrants are the largest single source of aH to students 
in the SRfiB stateSi contributing over 27 percent oi all available ald^ Less 
than 15 percent of all student aid funds come frooi state appropriations. 

Alokost 34 percent of the total available aid is in the form of loans. Twen* 
ty*six percent is in grantSi IS percent in employiMnt awards, 4nd the re- 
mslnins 22 percent in the form of educational benefits. 

li j11 student financial aid were made available on the basis of need and 
distributed to students in proportion to their need^ unmet financial need 
would be reduced by 23 percent^ 
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FOREWORD 



This volume reports oa a very Lmporcaac aspect of cUe ftaaacLag of pose- 
secoadary education in the SouCh*-che ablLLcy of students and pareaca Co 
pay for the coses of educacloa^ It describes the financial barrier that 
Inhibits the education of many of our citizens and the efforts of the 
state goverrunents, E'ederaL goverrimeat and the p03t$ecoa]«ry lastltutlons 
to ellmlaate that barrier^ 

SREB has long espoused the need £or adequafj access to postsecondary ed- 
uc^tlon^ Including Increased financial aid to students* In the SREB 

Commission on Coals for Higher Education In the South called for expanded 
state suppott of scholarship and Loan programs to diminish the financial 
barrier and encourage higher academic achievement^ Since that time, many 
states hav^e made laudable strides tovard achievement to those goals^ 

There Is still much to be done* It is hoped that this report will en- 
courage more action by public pol Icyinakers and provide them with inform- 
ation to efficiently and effectively direct their efforts. 



Wtnfred Godwin 
President 
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IKTRODUCTIQH 



The past five years have been ones of incroaslngly Intonse LnCcrcsC in the 
probloms of financing post jocondary education^ Tbla Increasod attontion is 
duo Co a variety of causes wbich Lncludo: (I) rising per unit costs of In* 
struction and educational outputs; (2) the continuing financial plight of 
nOn^^public institutions that have, because of rising costs, been forced to 
charge hi^jher tuitioas which has^ in turn, placed them at an increasing dis- 
advantage in the marketplace for students vis-a-vis lower cost public insti- 
tutions; (3) Increasing demaM for education from minority/poverty and other 
nontraditional students who typically lack sufficient financial resources to 
pay for education; (4) increasing demand for innovative educational programs, 
particularly "career education'^ programs, whose development Is frequently 
quite costly; and (5) increasing competition for tax dollars from other areas 
of social service^ The list could be extended and is well documented else* 
where ^1 

The attentions of educational and public policymakers to the problems oF; 
financing postsccondaty education are usually directed toward concerns of 
student financial problems, concerns of institutional finance, or-*in some 
instances**concera for the interrelationship of student and institutional 
finances. The focus of this report is on student financial problems, with 
a view toward further studies focusing on the close interrelationship be- 
tween student and institutional finance. 

Specifically, the purpose of this report is to provide information which will 
help to answer the following questions; 

(1) What are the average costs to students for attending various 
types of pOstseccndary education In the SREB states? 

(2) What are the family Income charac terist ic:& and financial ca- 
pabilities of students who are enrolled in postsecondary edu- 
cation in the SREB states? Orj what familial and personal 
resources of students can reasonably be used to pay for the 
costs of postsecondaty education? 

(3) What is th^ average financial need of currently enrolled 
students by family income circumstances and types of insti- 
tutions in the SREB states? 

(4) What types, amounts, and sources of student financial aid 
are available to enrolled students? 

(5) What is the amount of unmet need or additional aid required 
in order for students and their parents to reasonably afford 
the costs of postsecondary education? 
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(6) What arc the implications of financial need and unmet 
financial no^d experienced by enrolled students or sCu* 
dents who might wish to attend some form of postsecondary 
education but are currently unable to do so7 

(7) What are the Implications of the various distritutious of 
costs of students, of financial need, of financial aid, and 
o^ unn:et financial need for public policy and policymaking? 

Due to the limitations of time and other resources, including data availabil* 
ity, tho focus of this report is the financial needs of full*time undergradu-* 
ate students who were enrolled In public or private colleges and universities 
and public vocationaI*tcchnical schools in 1971*72^ It is understood Chat 
discussion of only the financial needs of full-time enrolled students neces- 
sarily excludes discussion of the very real financial aid needs of students 
who might enroll if financial resouices were available, the real financial 
aid needs of part<timo undergraduates who might enroll on a full*time basis 
if financial resources ^;ere increased^ and the real financial aid needs of 
postbaccd Laureate students. The needs of these students are significant sub* 
Jects for studies which should al^o be undertaken* 

The primary purpose of this report is to direct attention to determination of 
the minimum amount of unmet need ov additional aid required to enable en-* 
rolled students to r^iasonably afford the costs of education^ The principle 
underlying the concept of unmet need for currently enrolled students Is one 
o£ reasonable expected cont<:ibutlons from students and parents toward the 
costs of education. Financial aid officers and econor^i^ts, a(K>ng others, 
have through their experience and research established norms for amounts of 
money students and parents of various financial circumstances can reas^onabj^y 
afford to expend for educational purposes. These norms and expectations are 
built into several widely used need analysis systems ar.d pxocedures. 

There is another \tay of Icoking at che significance of unmet need for cijr* 
rently enrolled students. The question arises, *'If th« enrolled students 
have unmet fin.mcial aid needs, how is it that they are enrolled in school?" 
The answer is that many parents and students make inordinate personal, fa* 
milial, social, and financial sacrifices in order to pay the costs of post* 
secondary education^ In a sense, the ajnount of unntct need represents a 
^'sacrifice Index'* whieh can be expressed by the formula: 
Sacrifice Index - Asf;reRate Unmet Need 

Aggregate Financial Need 

The Sacrifice index is a tieasure of the Toagnitude of sacrifices a given popu* 
lation of students (and other piirents) Is willing and/or able to make to pay 
for educational costs« These students (and parents) represent a proportion 
of a larger population that could become willing and/or able to make the 
sacrifice. If it is assumed that only the enrolled students (and parents) 
from a given population are willing and/or able to make this amount of sacri* 
fice, then it would appear that a reduction of the index mtist take place 
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before aew, noa-caroL Led students caa become willing aad/or able to enroll 
ia postsecondary education* 

While the magaitude of its effect is unknawn, the sacrifice which students 
and parents make is a contrLbvitLns factor to "drop'OVit" and "stop'out" rates 
ia postsecondary education, Sti^dents who are willing and/or able to make 
sacrifices in one academic year toay £ind it Impossiblo to do so in subse<iuent 
years. They drop out of school. When students stop or delay their education, 
their resources, the institutions^ resources, and the public^s resources are 
underutilized because each has received less than the maximuifl benefit for in- 
vestment in education. It is <]uite possible that this loss to institutions 
and to the state exceeds the cost of meeting unmet need. Or, to put it an- 
other way^ to develop aid programs that reduce sacrifice indices may cost 
loas than the cost o£ resource underutLUzation, 

Data for this report were drawn from published reports, a survey of a sample 
of financial aid administrators of postsecondary institutions in the region, 
institutional reports submitted to the United States Office of Education, and 
cocmunication with officials of a variety of public and private agencies* 
The methodology employed in the study ig known as aggregate need analysl'i. 
The sources of data and the methodology are described In Appendix A and 
Appendix B, 

The data and analyses in the study are based upon the 1971-72 academic year 
or the 1972 fiscal year. At the initiation of this research, this I'as the 
year for which the most accurate and complete data were available. While the 
numerical surmiaries are now at least one year o)d, the general trends and 
<:o^clusions are generally applicable to the current academic year> This ap* 
pllcabiUty Is made possible and valid because the critical variables do not 
significantly change from <^ne academic year to the next, 

^ Excel lenF analyses of those causes art included in; 

Carnegie Commission, Higher Edacation, Wtio Pays^ Wtio Benefits, Who Should 
Pay? (Nov York; McGraw-Hill, 1973). 

Earl F. Cheit, The How Depression in Kigher Education (New York: I*;Graw- 
Hill, 1971) and The Hew Depres&Ton jci Kigher Educat ion-"Two Years Later 
(Berkeley: Carnegie Commission, 1973). 

Committee for Economic Development, The Management and Financing of C^l- 
leges (ttew York: Convnlttee for Economic Developmentj 1973)- 

William Jellema, From Red to Blac k? (San Francisco: JosseyBass, Inc- 
Publlshers, 1973), 

The National Cotnmisslon on the Financing of Postsecondary Education, 
Financing Postsecondary Education in the United States (Washington; U* S, 
Government Printing Office^ 1973)- 





CHAPTER 1 

STUDENT FINANCIAL NEED IN Tl'i: SRE8 STATES 



Student financial need is a relaclvo concept and quantity^ In Us sltnpLost 
form it is the difference between the cost of education to a student and the 
amount of resources he (and his family) can reasonably afford to expond to 
meet the cost» Uidden withii^ this definition, however, are a variety of 
complex concepts and unresolved issues^ It is appropriate to briefly dis- 
cuss a few of them here. 

The first sOt of issues concerns the phrase^ "cost of education to a student"^ 
There are two categories of costs: out-of *pocket or dircc t costs (such as 
tuition and fees, room and board, books and supplies, transportation, and 
personal expenses) and indirect costs (which include the student^s lost earn" 
ings as a consequcr.ce of attending school rather than taking full-time employ- 
cient). Moi>t studies that have attempted to include indirect costs in their 
analyses have concluded that those exceed direct costs^ However, most policy- 
Rak<srs have been reluctant to consider indirect costs of education in the 
pricing of post secondary education and development of student financial aid 
programs^ One reason for this exclusion is that educational expenditures are 
considt^ied an investment in the sense that expenditures on education arc 
likely to produce a higher lifetime earning pattern than the student would 
have otherwise experienced without such an investment* Under this rationale; 
society through its instruments of education and goverrutient services is not 
responsible for defrayal or reimbursement of indirect costs because the stu- 
dent is the recipient of benefits from that investments 

On the other hand, those who believe that society, as well as the student, 
benefits from the student's education have taken steps to provide education 
at lower direcj^ costs in the form of tuition subsidies to public institutions 
and cost'-of-education allowances at non-public insti tut ions « Policymakers 
who subscribe to this belief generally hold that keeping direct costs to 
students at a minimum or providing financial aid programs represents a sub- 
stantial and sufficient contribution to students* educational costs ► 

In this study, the concern is with direcit educational costs to the student, 
even though it is known that Indirect costs exert a strong influence on stu- 
dent decisions to attend school, especially In the case of minority/poverty 
students whose e^arnings might be ^ised to support their parents and other 
family members . 

A student's cost of education can vary considerably with his choices of in- 
stitutions and living arrangements. For example, if he lives at heme with 
b^s parents and attends a two-year public community or junior college^ his 
costs will be much les' than if he attends a four-year private university 
and resides In a diLnnitory on campus or apartment off campus^ If a student 
is married and/or h^^s children, his costs of education will differ from those 
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of the single student who is dependent on his parents for a part of his fi" 
nanciAt support. 



There is disagreement among policymakers regarding vhat types and amounts of 
money are legititnate direct educational costs. Some financial aid programs 
treat only tuition and fees as 'Megitimate^* costs. Some financial aid ad- 
ministrators, in determining the financial need of students who reside with 
their parents, will make no allowances for the student's room and board even 
though this arrangemi'nt costs parents money. Still others vho assess a 
constant allowance for comnuting are dramatically different* 

Another name of these out-of *-pocket costs is the ^'student budget." As data 
for this study were collected, it was noted that financial aid program ad' 
minlstrators ^ estimates of student budgets varied dramatically within states 
for the same types of Institutions. This variance, together with other re- 
search on student expenditures, indicates that student budgets may in many 
insfances be unrealistic. State dnd Federal policymakers would be well ad- 
vised to seek more accurate determination of student costs; if financial 
need represents the differences between costs and ability to pay, and awards 
are based upon this difference, many systematic injustices may take place in 
the distribution of aid dollars^ Student financial aid dollars are limited. 
If budgets are unrealistical ly low, aid dollars may not have their maximum 
impact because the need they meet may still leave the student and his family 
with an undue sacrifice vhlch they may be unable to make. If budgets are 
unrealistlcally high^ limited aid dollars will be distributed to students 
who don't need them while ott'er et^ually needy students may be excluded from 
awards . 

The second set of issues connected vith definition of need arises from the 
concept of **what a student and his family can reasonably afford to expend^* 
to meet educational costs. While the determination of ^Wlity to pay*' for 
costs of education has a rather lengthy history and many acceptable need 
analysis systems have been developed and utilized, there is still disagree- 
ment among policymakers on procedures of need analysis. For example, the 
current Federal need analysis system for the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant Program (BBOGP) expects an annual contribution of $669 from a family 
of five with an annual income of $9,000, while the College Scholarship Ser- 
vice suggests such a family would be able to contribute $^^6 toward the edu- 
cation of one child in college. 

Part of this difference is related to the ways in which assets and savings 
are treated by the different systems. Another part of the difference is re- 
lated to the use of the BEOGP r^^ed analysis system to ration limited aid 
funds among applicants. Like many state program need analysis systems, the 
BEOGP system is strongly influenced by the amount of aid money to be distri- 
buted, and not necessarily by the annual financial circumstances of the aid 
applicants . 

All of the above illustrates that while the financial need of an individual 




sCu(3cnt is a real amouat of monoyt demonstrated finaacLal need is the dlffcr- 
eace between some esclmico of cost aad another esclmace of tho scudent^s 
ability CO pay for chose cosCs» it poUcynakers choose to raise family con* 
cribucion expectations or to disallow many types or amounts of expenditures, 
demoascraced financial noed caa be reduced to 2ero» On cho other haivl, if 
policymakers choose to reduce family contribution expectations or raise the 
student budgets, d<^mo[l3trated financial need could experience a dranidtic 
increase ^ 

The financial need of group? of students is the subject of consideration 
here. The name of this subjer*: is "aggregate financial need'^ The aggregate 
need of a group of students is dependent on the choices o£ institutions and 
living circumstances that each member of the group has TBade* If, for example, 
all students in a group vho were from low income families with low ability 
to pay chose to attend low cost institutions, then the aggregate need for the 
group would be lower than if most of them chose to attend high cost institu- 
tions, 

Kot all lower income students attend low cost institutions nor do all higher 
income students attend high cost institutions « The reason for this is that 
student choices of postsecondary education are not entirely economic, but 
are decisions Influenced by many complex familial, personal, social, and 
educational factors, Tabl^j 1 displays the weighted average costs that all 
full-time un(3ergraduates paid at different types of institutions in the re- 
gion in I971'?2* The weighted averages are based upon the costs and enroll- 
ments In that year, 

TABLE I 

Weighted Avsrage Student Budgets for Postsecondary 
Institutions^ SREB States* 1971-72 



Institutional Types Resident Contnuter 

4-Year Public Colleges $2,010 $1*675 

1- Year Non-Public Colleges 3,210 2,760 

2- Year Public Colleges 1,855 1,600 
2-Year Kon-Publtc Colleges 2,410 1,845 
Public Vo-Tech Institutes 1,900 1,330 



Table 2 displays the family income distributions of students by types of 
institutions In the region in 1971-72, 
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TA6LE 2 



Family Income Distributions of Enrolled Dependent Students 
By Instltutlanal ^ypOy SREfi States^ t971'72 



Income Interval 



less than $6000 
S$000 to $8999 
$9000 to $lli999 
More than $12^000 



Median Income 



4 -Year 


4-Yoai* 


2 -Year 


2 -Year 


Vo-Tech 


Public 


Non-?ubllc 


Publlr 


Non-Public 


Inst ituto^ 




21,4*/. 


31,9% 


26,1% 


46, 7y, 


20*4 


17,8 


26,4 


24,0 


25*5 


19,1 


1$,3 


I9ie 


19.4 


15,8 


36.7 


44,5 


21,9 


30,5 


12,0 


100.0^ 


100,0'5i 


100,0?; 


100,0% 


iooM 




$10,987 


$0»O57 


58,^37 


$6,388 



The data In Table 2 Indicate that students from low income families fre- 
quently enroll In low cost public t'.vo-year colle^e^ and vocatlonal-technl-* 
cal schools. Students from upper income families frequently enroll In four* 
year colleges and universities. Another way of looking at the distributions 
is to look £he way all students from a particular income interval en^ 
tolled In various itistitutlonSA These data are presented In Table 3, 



TABU 3 



Percentage of Enrolled Dependent Students By 
income Interval and Institutional Type, 
SREB States^ 1971-72 

Institutional Type ^^^^ ^^^^ S6000 to $9000 to More than All 

S6000 S8999 $11,999 $12^000 Students 



4*Year Public Colleges 


51,5% 


53,67, 


52,4% 


59. 6X 


55,9?- 


4-Year Kon-fubllc Colleges 


16,5 


16.7 


16.6 


25,7 


19,9 


2-Year Public Colleges 


21,6 


21,8 


21,7 


II. I 


17.5 


2-Year Kon-Publlc Colleges 


2.2 


2,5 


2.4 


2.0 


2,2 


Public Vo-Tech Institutes 


8,2 


5,4 


6,9 


1.6 


4,5 




100. 0'/, 


100,0?- 


100,0% 


100,0?, 





From Table 3 it can be seen that while they enroll Just 22 percent of all 
students^ the public tvo^year colleges and vocatlonal-technical schools en* 
roll almost 30 percent of the students from families of "less than $6000" 
annual IncoQie, Conversely, these institutions enroll less than I3 percent 
of all the students from families with income of ''loore than $12^000^^ per year. 
Also of note Is that vhlle only one out of every five enrolled studenta 
attended a fOur*year non*publlc college, one out of overy four students from 
families with Incomes of 'Wre th^n $12,000" were enrolled at these types 
of institutions. 
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The <]LSCrLbiicLo:t of scu<]enc$ of various financial capabilicios among Insti- 
tutions o£ different coats prodrccd an estimated aggregate financial Uccd o£ 
$1,0^9,220,000 for full-Lltnc enrolled unjcrgraduatcs tn the ^5REB states In 
1971*72* Table 4 displays the a\nount3 of aggregate need ty institutional 
typeSi 

Estitnated Aggregate Financial Need £or Full-time 
Undergraduates &y Institutional Types, 
SRES Stat05, 1971-72 

(awunts In millions) 



Institutional Type % 

Financial Need 7* Total Need total Enrollment 



4-Year Public Collegea $534*60 49, i% 55*S% 

4-Year Nor\-?ubllc Colleges 34S,S2 32,0 19»9 

2-Year Pubile Colleges 140.06 12*9 17*5 

2-Year Non^Publle Colleges 2S.15 2*6 2.2 

Public Vo-Tech Institutes 37*59 3*4 4.6 

$l,OS9,22 100,0% 100*0% 



Since the Income distributions <)f the students enrolled at tho public four- 
year eolleges are not dramatically different from those of non-public four- 
year colleges, the disproportionate financial need of the lattor Is some- 
what attributable to higher student budgets* While the four-year non-public 
colleges enroll only 20 percent of the students, these students experience 
32 percent of the aggregate financial need ♦ 

The calculated aggregate financial need of Independent students (those stu- 
dents who dre not dependent on their parents for financial support) was 
added Into the Institutional totalj cited above* Table 5 displays the ag- 
gregate financial need of students by family Income and Independent student 
status* 

The students from lower Income families, as should be expected, havt^ the 
greatest proportion of financial needi For example^ white students from 
families of U^s than $9,000 annual Income represent about 36 percent of all 
enrolled students, they experience almost 70 percent of the aggregate fi- 
nancial need. It will be noted that only a small percentage of the aggregate 
need Is experienced by students from faiallies of "more tha^^ $12,000" annual 
Income* In most state summaries no financial need will be shown for* these 
students. This does not mean there are no Individual students with financial 
need from families In this Income rangCi It means that. In the aggregate , 
students In this group have relatively little financial need, (see Appendix 
A for a more complete discussion of this Issue.) 
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TABLE 5 



Eaclmaced Asgregace rinanclal Need for ruU-cline 
Undergraduates By Famlty Income Interval 
SREB States* 1971-72 



(ainoiants In mllUons) 



Income Interval 

tesfi th^n $6000 
$6000 to $8,999 
$9000 to $11,999 
More than $12,000 
Independent 



Financial Need 

$443,67 
306,56 
139,70 
7,90 
189,39 
$1,085,22 



% Total Need 




Total Enrollrtent 

21.2% 
14,9 
15,3 
28,3 
20,3 
100,0% 



The patterns of financial need experienced by students at different typod of 
Institutions and from different Income Intervals vary by states. Tables 6 
and 7 display the ratios between percentages of enroUiiient and percentages 
of financial need for each state, A number larger than 1<00 indicates the 
percentage of aggregate financial need Is higher than the percentage of en- 
rolled students. 



TABLE 6 



Ratio of Total Aggregate Need to Total Enrollment 
By InstUotlonal Types^ SREB States, 1971-72 



State 


4 -Year 
Public 


'*-Year 
Non^-Publlc 


2 -Year 
Public 


2- Year 
Unn^Publlc 


Public 
Vo-Tech 


Alabatoa 


,902 


2,106 


,569 


1,333 


,726 


Arkansas 


.878 


1,582 


,633 


1,186 


1,140 


Florida 


.957 


1,739 


.692 


1,571 




Georgia 


.827 


2,214 


,713 


,205 


,328 


Kentucky 


,853 


1,722 


,489 


1,850 




Louisiana 


,531 


2,385 






.a26 


Maryland 


,926 


1,515 


,821 


2,667 




Misslaslppl 


1,081 


1,702 


,594 


1,727 




North Carolina 


,823 


1,687 


,535 


1,089 


*579 


South Carolina 


,788 


1,480 




K189 


,770 


Tennessee 


,806 


1.631 


,564 


1,500 


,667 


Texas 


M95 


1,825 


,799 


1,600 


1,625 


Virginia 


,909 


1,510 


,659 


1,269 




West Virginia 


,649 


1,694 


t723 


1,044 




Region 


,880 


1,608 


*737 


1,182 


*739 



1 0 



TABLK 1 



Raclo of ToCttl Aggrogace Heed Co local EnroUmenc 
by Income Intervals, SREB Scacea, 1971*72 



Scace 




fi6D00 to 




rzvtc tnan 




S6000 


$8999 


$ 1 1 ,999 




S cudenC 


Alabama 




1.447 


.725 


.074 


.665 


Arkansas 


1.650 


1.309 


.530 




.693 


Florida 


U977 


1.733 


1.035 


.065 


.651 


Georgia 


2*010 


1.667 


.985 


.121 


.796 


Kencucky 


2*101 


1.546 


.649 




liO40 


Louisiana 


2.075 


1.632 


.522 




1.158 


Maryland 


2,331 


K946 


K216 




.915 


Mississippi 


U737 


1.283 


.411 




.971 


tJoxch Carol ina 


2.005 


U653 


.933 


.036 


.809 


Souch Carolina 




1.677 


.937 




.820 


Tennessee 


2.104 


1.728 


.782 




1.022 


Texas 


1.894 


1.582 


.773 




.789 


Virginia 


2.349 


1.963 


1.1(^2 




.897 


West Virginia 


K961 


1.660 


.926 




1.144 


Region 


1.929 


1.886 


.83? 


.025 


.862 



These cables help Co illuscrate che poinc thac each stace's financial aid 
problem or che aggregace need of che studencs enrolled in che scace is sofne" 
whac differenc in patcetn from anocher stace. For example^ che difference 
becveen che racios of aeed co enrollmenc for four-year publtc and fout-year 
non-public colleges for che region is i?28. Buc for Alabam, Georgia, 
Kencucky^ Louisiac^t and >jorch Carolina che respeccive differences are 1.204, 
li387| .864, l.554| and t864. This indicates chac che discribucions of scu- 
denc abtlicy co pay and of coscs ac public and non^^public four-year colleges 
in these staces are dramacically differenc. It furcher indicaces chac if it 
were desirable to policymakers '^equalize*' che coscs of accending four-year 
public and noc;*public colleges in chese scaces, considerable aioouncs of fi- 
nanical aid would be necessary. 

By using the tacios in Table 7 Ic is possible to make coniparisons of Che 
relative financial aid problem of scudenCs from differenc family income cir- 
cumscances. For example, in Florida, Mai land ^ axA Virginia che ratio of 
financial need co enrollment of studenCs from families in the $9,000 Co 
$11,999 income incerval exceeds I. 00. This indicaces chac che financial need 
of chese studencs in chese scates is exacerbaced by cheir greator enrollment 
at higher cosc inscicucions than in ocher scaces, such as Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Kencucky. 

If need and enrollmencs were of che saioe proporcion, chen ic could be hypoch* 
esized chac coscs and scudent ability co pay were In balance and che flow of 
scudents axoong inscicucions is closely related to coscs of chose institutions 
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But coses and student abLIUy to pay arc not Ln balance Ln any state* In 
some states the Imbalance is attributable more to different costs among In- 
stltutlonal types and In others It Is due mora to differences In student 
ability to pay among institutional typoa* Tho Imbalance In both casas Is^ 
In part^ related to the iTnpact of student financial aid on student choice 
of college decisions* This point will become clearer In ChapteiT 3 with a 
dlacusslon of unmet financial need* 

The aggregate financial need for tha SREB states exceeds one billion dellarf^* 
The next chapter vill examine the availability of financial aid to meet that 
need» 
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CltAPTER 2 

mUJ^BLt: STIDENT FIKAKC1AT. AID l^^ T^g SRF.B STATES 



The sources of financial assistance arc nyrtad in mjmbcr, but researchers 
usually group thern into four ba^ic oatcgorics^ InsCituCioast state govcrn- 
mctics, the Federal government and private agetictes (banks^ credit unions, 
sa^'ings and loan associations, professional associations, businesses and 
industries, church and civic groups, and service clubs). 

Because of the nature of data available to SREB, six sources of aid are 
identified in this chapter, tt was not possible In niany programs to deter- 
Tiiine what proportion o£ the dollar amounts of awards were stato. Federal, 
institutional or private in origin, For examplCj public institutions* aid 
programs are In part suppotted by sta^e appropriations. However, the dif- 
ferent ways wherety appropriations ar^ allocated wlthia states, the differ^ 
ent ways in which the monies are distributed to students, and the ways In 
which the funds are reported as used by the institutions all wake it diffi- 
cult If not impossible to obtain a precise estimate of the percentage that 
originate in state appropriations, 

t£ all public Institutional aid dollars reported below came from appropria- 
tions and thesti were added to dollars directly available to stadefits through 
state student financial aid programs, no nvore than 20 percent of all avail- 
able aid CO a Id come from state appropriations. The best estimate of state 
support of student financial aid in the SRE% states is that it Is between 
five and ten percent of all available aid from all sources. 

Another problem in assessing the origin of aid dollars found In the aid 
available to students through the Federally Insured And Guaranteed Loen 
Programs. Some of these programs could be considered state programs in the 
sense that they are administered by states, are funded by state appropria- 
tions or the sale of general revenue bonds, and are operated tor the citizens 
of the states* They may, however, also be considered as cooperative efforts 
by the states, the Federal government, and private agencies. States fre- 
quently administer these loan programs, private lenders provide most of the 
capital J and the Federal government guarantees to the lender that the loan 
will be repaid and, in some casest provides an interest subsidy to the bor- 
rower while he is enrolled, 

A third problem area is that of educational benefits or those awards which 
are provided to students based upon (l> theU- own or their p^^c^^ts^ status 
as a veteran, (2> their status as a Social Security benefiL; /eelplent oi 
(3) participation in a vocational rehabilitation program^ ^tany of these 
programs, especially the vocational rehabilitation ones, utilize both Federal 
and state dollars , 

For these reasons, six categories of sources oJ: aid are utilized in this 
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Federal Stuj^ent A.id ^<Jgr^3 - Include the institutlanally-based College 
Work Study Program (CWSP), and national Direct Student Loan Program (NDSL), 
the Supplementary Economic Opportunity Grant Program (SEOC)* the Health 
Pro£ft3SionS and Nursiag Student Assistance Program, the la^ Eaforcem^nt Edu- 
<^ation Program (L£EP), and the Cuban Loan Program, The Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grant Program (BEOCP) also falls in this category but it \jas not 
in operation during the year under study* 

State Student Aid Programs - Include those comprehensive or categorical 
scholarship and/or loan i>rograins which are operated through agencies other 
than institutions to provide assistance to students. 

Guaranteed Loan Pro&rams - include the FederaHy-sponsored Tederally Insured 
Student Loan Program (FISLP) and the Guaranteed Loan Program (GLP), 

Institutional Student Aid Programs - Include those funds available primarily 
through the institutions £s yell as funds which are ditectly controlled by 
the institution and which are not included in any of the other categories 
listed* The amount comprises all non^-federal institutionally administered 
scholarships J loans» and student employment oj>portunities. 

State jand Federal Educational Benefits - include Social Security educational 
benefits^ vocational rehabilitation benefits, and state veterans' or veterans' 
dependents^ benefits* They do not include United States Veterans Administra- 
tion benefits (see A{>pendix A for further iiscussion of VA benefits). 

Private and Other SLudent Aid Programs - iaclude loans^ scholarships, and 
\jork froa private agencies and foundations^ church and civic groups t and 
Local coovnunity organimtions* 

In 197U72j there \Jas an estimated total of $828,76 million dollars available 
to full*tiiRe undergraduates in SR£B states from those six sources. Table S 
presents the available aid by source, 

the largest single source of financial aid was from Federal student aid pro- 
grams. An almost equivalent amount of student aid was available through 
Institutional dtudent aid programs. State and Federal Educational Benefits 
c^nd Cuaranteed Loan Programs each provided for about one fifth of the total 
available dollars. The remainder of the aid was either from state student 
aid programs or from private and other student aid programs* 

The availability of aid dollars, by soorce, varies among states aad Institu- 
tions, Variances among institutional types are« however^ more significant 
than those by state. Table 9 displays the percentages of available aid by 
source for each institutional type. 




TABLE 6 



Sources of Student Financial Aid for t*ull'-citnc 
Undergraduates, SREB Stfttos, 1971-72 

(amounts in millions) 



Source Amount 7 of Total 

Federal Student Aid Programs $227.09 27.4 

Institutional Student Aid Programs 222.11 26.8 

State and Federal Education Benefits 188.13 22.7 

Guaranteed Loan Programs 169.90 20.5 

State Student Aid Programs 13.26 1.6 

Private and Other Student Aid Programs 8.29 UO 

$828.78 100.0% 



TABLE 9 

Sources of Student Financial Aid for Full-time 
Undergraduates By Institutional Types, 
SRE8 States, 1971-72, In Percents 

4-Year 4- Year 2- Year 2-Year v^^^T^^h 
^^^^^^ Public Non-Public Public Non- Public jr^atttute 



Federal Student Aid 












Programs 


24.4% 


35.17. 


23. 8X 


41.2?. 


14.7% 


Institutional Student 












Aid Programs 


28.5 


35.2 


7.0 


18.7 


3.5 


State and Federal Edu^ 












catlonal BenefUs 


23.5 


12.1 


34.8 


19.2 


63.4 


Guaranteed Loan Programs 


21.0 


14.3 


32.6 


18.0 


17.4 


State Student Aid 












Programs 


1.6 


2.3 


0.8 


1.9 


0.0 


Private and Other Student 












Aid Programs 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 




100.0^ 


100.07- 


100. OX 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Percent all Aid 


54.8 


27.6 


13.0 


2.2 


2.4 



Federal student aid prograois are the source of al^nost 36 percent of the aid 
available to non-public college students, if the guaranteed loan programs 
are considered ^n addltli^n to the Federal student aid programs* non-public 
college students receive 54 jjercent of financial aid from aid programs 
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which are directly supported by the Federal government. It is clear that 
without Federal government support of non-public college students^ the non- 
public colleges vould be tn even greater financial distress. It will be 
noted in Table 10 that over 33 percent of all the Federal student aid and 
guaranteed loan program dollars are available to non-()ublic college students^ 
who comprise only 22 percent of all r.tudents included In this study. 

It is widely known that non-publLc colleges spend proportionately more of 
their own resources on studei^t aid than do public colleges* While this is 
the case, the percentage of total aid available to non-^public four^year 
college students from their institutions is not substantially different from 
that available to public four-year college students. From the student's 
point of view^ the higher courts o£ the non-^public institutions are not off- 
set by greater proportions of Institutional student aid. Without tKe aid 
from the other sources^ it is unlikely that needy students could afford to 
attend non-public Colleges^ 

The belief that providing low-Luition education to students is sufficient to 
permtt access to public two-year colleges and vocational-technical institutes 
Is reflected in the percentages of Institutional aid dollars available at 
these institutions* Only 6 percent of all aid available to students attend- 
ing these lower cost institutions ts available from institutional funds^ 
If these students did not have access to other sources of aid, their finan- 
cial aid problem would be sij^nif icantly larger. 

State and Federal educational benefits constitute nearly two-thirds of all 
the aid available to vocatiOnaNtechnicat institute students, if these stu- 
dents are not eligible for educational benefitSj their only other i:ignifi- 
cant sources of aid are the Federal student ai^ and the guaranteed loca 
prograrnSf These two sources account for nearly the remaining one third ?f 
the aid available to students who attend the vocational-technical Institutes. 

Table 10 shows how the total aid from each source is distributed among the 
typed of institutions^ This table and the data in Table 9 illustrate one 
of the principle reasons for the financial aid problem in the region and the 
nationt namely the uneven distribution of aid among inst itutions ► 

It tnay help the reader to turn back to Table 4 (page 5> which shows the per- 
centage distributions of financial need and enrollments before reading on. 
With the slight exception of the vocational-^technical institutes the distri- 
bution of Federal student aid program ^nonies closely conforms to the distri- 
bution of aggregate financial need. This is in part because the programs 
included in this source are based on financial need. 

The distributions of state and Federal educational benefits and guaranteed 
loans conform more closely to the distribution of enrollments among insti* 
tutions. Since educational benefits are not *'need-based the first confor-^ 
mity might reasonably be expected* The distribution of guaranteed loans 
in conformity with the distribution of enrollments is harder to explain* 
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table: 10 



DisCribuCLon ot StuJonC Ktnanclal Aid Sourcoa for t'ull- 
Cimo Lfadorgradiiatos Amciiig Insi icutional Typos, 
SRI^B States, L97l-72| In Percent 



Institutional Types 


t edera i 
Student 

Aid 


Institu- 
tional 
Student 
Aid 


Educa* 
t lonal 
Bene- 
fits 


Guaran- 
teoc' 
Loans 


Stat 0 
Student 
Aid 


t r L vat e 
Student 
Aid 


4-Yr Public ColUgGS 




56,3^t 


56,67. 


58,5% 


52,9% 


54,87, 


N*on-Public 














Colleges 


35,3 


36.3 


15.0 


19.0 


38.3 


27.7 


2-Yr Public Colleges 


11.3 


3. ^'4 


20.0 


20. e 


6.3 


13.0 


2-Yr Non-Publlc 














Col leges 


3.3 


1.5 


1,9 


0 


2.5 


2,2 


Public Vo-Tcch 














Institutes 


1.3 


0.3 


6.5 




0.0 


2.3 




100. OX 


100, 0/* 


100. 




100,0% 


100.0% 



One possible expl:>nation is that a large proportion of those loans could be 
"loans of conveni<itLce^^ and not necessarily needs-based. In othor words, 
many loans might have been Issued to students in amounts which exceeded 
their demonstrated financial need, simply for tlie recipLeiits' financial con- 
v<inience. It is worthwhile to note that a possible reason for the compara- 
tively large percentage of educational benefits available to vocational- 
technical instltuco students is that many OJT the dollar? are awarded under 
vocational rehabilitation programs for types of study which are available 
only at these Institutions. 

Tho distributions of available aid from other sources do not closely corre- 
spond with oither the distribution of need or enrollments of incLitutlons. 

In addition to the institutional variations in sources of aid, there are in- 
stitutional variations In the types of aid available to students. Financial 
aid is offered to students in the form o£ scholarships, grants, loans, 
employment, or educational benefits. Scholarships or grants include awards 
of money, tjltion discounts, remissions of tuition and fces^ or similar con- 
ditions that require neither repayment nor service to be performed by the 
student. Loans include awards of money that require repayment in dollars or 
service, in whole or in p3.rL, or without payriient o[ Interest. Employment 
awards require the student to provide his services for either a specified 
and announced duration, or for an unspecified duration, limited by the time 
needed to complete a given task. Educational benefits, as defined above, 
are things such as Social Security educational benefits^ vocational rehabili- 
tation benefits, and payirients made to veterans or their dependents as a con- 
sequence of itiilitary service. 
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TABLE 11 



Institutional 
Type 

4- Year Public 

4- Year Koji' 
Public 

2-Year Public 

2 -Year Non- 
Public 

Public Vo-Tech 
Institutes 

Region 



Types of Available Aid By Institutional Types, 
SKEB States^ 1971-72 

(amounts in millions) 

Grants Loans work Educational j^^al 

Benefits 



$115.82 25,57o $153.48 33-77* $78.35 17,3^ $106.65 23,5% $454,33 100,0% 

84.80 37,1 73,54 32.2 42.59 18,6 27,79 12,1 228,72 I00,0 

11,05 10,3 42,78 39,6 16.65 15,3 37,53 34,8 108,01 100,0 

4,02 22,0 6,06 33.2 4,68 25,6 3,51 19,2 18,27 100,0 

0.85 4.4 3.85 19,8 2,42 12,5 12,33 63,3 19,45 100,0 

216.54 26,1 279,71 33,7 144,69 17,5 187,84 22,7 828,78 100,0 
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Table 11 displays the discrlbucLon financial aid by types of inscicuclons 
in Che regionN More «3id is available in the form of loans than any ether 
type of award- Loans and work account for over one half of the available 
aid from all sources- This fact is noted because some observers, in dis- 
cussing student financial aid, categorize aid into Just two types--grants 
and self help- Self help has two forms'-^work loans. 

Self-help^ so these observers offer, is not student aid in a literal sense- 
A student who is paid an hour's wage for work worth that wage is not being 
"given" anything- He is earning what he is receiving- Loans^ it is offered^ 
are not really student aid are "student facilitations*' in the sense that 
they are usually on a "learn now, pay later'* basis, for they are frequently 
repaid with interest- The interest rate is crucial- If the rate is below 
market rates, the student has received a subsidy- Tbe total amount of the 
subsidy is determined l>y the repayment terms- Thus the subsidy, and not the 
loan Itself) these observers would consider as student aid- Grants and edu- 
cational benefits are the only form of financial aid for which the donor 
does not receive * direct and more or less iotnediate benefit from the recipe 
ient's education- 
Grant money represents a greater percentage of available aid at the four- 
year non-public colleges than at any other tyoe of institution* Quite small 
percentages of the aid available to public coinmiinity or Junior colleges and 
vocational-technical schools are in the form of grants. If educational bene- 
fits are excluded, students at these lower cost institutions receive a 
greater proportion of their financial aid in loans than in any type of award. 

Another way of describing the distribution of aid by types is displayed in 
Table 12- This table shows how each type of award is distributed among in* 
stitutions. Two facts should be noted. While the four*year non^public col- 
lege students receive about 28 percent of all available aidj they receive 



over 39 percent of available grant money* 


The public 


coTttnunity and 


Junior 




TABLE 12 








Distribution of Student Financial Aid Types 
time Undergraduates Among Institutional 
SREB States, 1971*72, £n Fercents 


, for Pull- 
Typos , 




Institutional Types Grants 


Loans 


Work 


Educational 
Benefits 


Total 


4-Year Public Colleges 53-5% 
4-Year Non^Public Colleges 39.2 
2-Year Public Colleges 5.1 
2*Year Non-Public Colleges I. 8 
Public VO'Tech Institutes 0.4 


54-8% 
26-3 
15.3 
2.2 
1.4 


54.2% 

29.4 

11.5 

3.2 

1-7 


56.6% 
15-0 
20.0 
1.9 
6-5 


54.87* 
27.6 
13.0 
2-2 
2.4 


100-0?- 


100.0% 


100-0% 


100-0% 


100.0% 
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college students^ who receive 13 percent of all aVdlLdbL« aid» only receive 
flVQ percent of all grant tnonles. 

A third way of categorizing financial aid Is by Its degree of availability. 
There are three categories of availability of funds: 

General Availability - unrestrlcte4 funds generally but not completely based 
upon financial need for vhlcb the largest number of applicants can qualify 
and from which the largest number may be eligible to receive assistance^ 

Limited Availability - funds tyE^lcally, but not exclusively, awarded or 
assigned to recipients on the basis of specific characteristics or educa-- 
tlonal goals with considerations of financial need » but not aw4r4e4 strictly 
on the basis of financial need» 

Restricted Availability - funds which are highly restricted by geography^ 
curriculum* secondary school preparation. Institutional matriculation, donor 
preferences or choices, or special and unusual recipient characteristics^ 
Need may or mdy not be a qualification for an avard^ 

Funds and awards from programs In the latter two categories are used to 
achieve goals In addition to or In lieu of meetiLig a student*s financial aid 
needs. Among these goals are: one, to reward the recipient for some achlve- 
ment or status; twoa to encourage the recipient to enroll In particular pro- 
grams of study; and > three^ to encourage recipients to enroll In specific 
Institutions or kinds of Institutions. 

If public policymakers desire to provide aid recipients with freedom of 
access to some form of postsecondary education or freedom of choice of post- 
secondary educational programs of Institutions, then funds with general 
availability are the ones whtch are best suited to the task. For this rea* 
son^ special attention Is-, glveci to these funds In this reports 

Some examples of programs which fall In each category may be helpful. 
General Availability Includes funds from the Federal KDSL, SEOG> and CWS 
Programs^ and some state student financial aid programSr Lltnlted Avallabll* 
Ity Includes the Federal Law Enforcement Education Program^ the Health Pro* 
fesslons and Nursing Student Assistance Program^ and the Cuban Loan Program^ 
as veil as most of the funds reported In this study as Guaranteed Loan Pro^ 
gram funds. Restricted Availability includes Social Security Administration^ 
vocational rehal>llltatlon programs^ state veterans* assistance programs^ and 
most private church and civic group or other agency funds. Scholarships 
avarded to students for athletic^ music or other special talents fall In 
this category. 

Because insufficient data were available to make good estimates of the 
amounts of aid available in the limited and restricted categories for each 
type of Institution or income Interval^ only aid that falls In the general 
availability category Is discussed below. For all SREB states^ however^ It 
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Ls cscLmaced chat percent of the: aid is in the general avallabllUy cace 
gory, 2^ perceac is in the limited avatlabtltty category, and the remaining 
32 percent Is in the restricted avatlabtltty category. 

Table 13 displays the amount of aid, by institutional type, which falls in 
the general availability category* 

TABU 13 

Total and Generally Available Financial Aid for Full- 
time Undergraduates by Institutional Types, 
SREB States, 1971-72 



(amounts in millions) 



Institutional Types 


Total Aid 


% 

Total Aid 


Generally 
Available 
Aid 


% 

Generally 
Available 


Generally 
Aval lable 
Total Aid 


^>-Vr Public Colleges 


545^.33 




5185.87 


50. 9X 


40,9% 


^-Yr Non-Public 












Colleges 


228.72 


27.6 


135-^5 


37.1 


59.2 


2-Yr Public Colleges 


108.01 


13.0 


28.64 


7.9 


26.5 


2-Yr Kon-Publlc 












Colleges 


18-27 


2,2 


10.35 


2.8 


56.7 


Public Vo-Tech 












Inst Itutes 


19.^5 


2 A 


4.60 


1.3 


23.7 




$828.78 


100.07* 


$364.91 


100, 07» 


44,0% 



The four^year non-public college students have access to a greater percent- 
age of aid In the general availability category than they do to total aid, 
37.1 percent as compared to 27,6 percent. The proportions of total aid and 
of generally available aid to which public four-year college students have 
access are similar. 

Only about one of every four dollars of aid available to public community 
and Junior colleges or vocational-technical institutes Is generally avail- 
able. While these students have access to over 15 percent of all the avail- 
able aid, they have access to only nine percent of the aid which Is generally 
available. These two facts indicate that if a financially needy student 
wants to enroll at one of these types of institutions his chances of re- 
ceiving financial aid are 1^^^ than at four-year colleges because of the 
restrictions on the aid available to him. 

It has been noted that students of different family financial circumstances 
enroll at different types of Institutions. The distributions of students 
and of financial aid among institutions produces a distribution of available 
aid amoAg students which is displayed In Table 14, 
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TABLE 14 



FinanclAl Needt TocaL Aid» and GenoraLly AvalUblQ Aid 
for KuLl-cimc Ur.dcrgraduateB By Family Income 
Intervals, SREB States, 1971-72 



Income Interval 

Us3 Chan $6000 
S6000 to $8999 
$9000 to Sll,999 
More Chan $12,000 
Independent Students 



(amounca in millions) 
Financial Keed 



Total Available 
Aid 



$445,67 
306,56 
139-70 
7-90 
189,39 
51,089-22 



S332,74 
226.40 
91-96 
73, B5 
103-83 
$828-78 



Generally AvalUblQ 
Aid 

$169.63 
113,66 
49, Ot 
8*52 
24,09 
$364.91 



Financial need and availatle aid are unevenly distributed among students of 
different faniily financial circumstar\c€s, Just as they are iir\ever\ly distri- 
buted wior\6 students at differer\t types of lr\st itiitior\s , Table 15 displays 
the percentagea of need, available aid, ar\d ge'ierally available aid by in- 
come intervals, 

TABLE 15 

Percer\ta$e of £r\roIlments, Financial Need» 
Total Aid, and Generally Available Aid 
for FuU'timo Undergraduates By 
Family Income Intarvals 
SR£B States, 1971*72 



Income Interval 


Enrollment 


Financial 
Need 


Total 
Aval lab le 
Aid 


Generally 
Available 
Aid 


Uss than $6000 
$6000 to $8999 
$9000 to $11,999 
More than $12,000 
Independent Students 


21,2?: 

14.9 
15,3 
28.3 
20.3 


40-9% 
28-1 
12,8 
0.7 
17.5 


40.2% 
27-3 
II. I 
8.9 
12-5 


46-5% 
31-2 
13-4 
2.3 
6,6 




100. OX 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100-0% 



The greatest proportional differences beti/een financial need and available 
aid are found in the upper family income interval and in the ^independent 
student'^ interval. These differences are largely due to policies vhich 
govern the administration of student financial aid. The students from fami- 
lies with incomes of *Wre than $12,000^' per year who have access to aid 
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funds arc likely to have access to aid which Is In the Un>ltc() or rcstricccc) 
catogorlos of avaLlablUcy and ^ chcrcforo, not based strictly on £lnanolal 
need. Thetr aid mlgJit inc kido academic, athletic or other special talent 
scholarships which aru not based on financial need but are designed to re* 
ward students and attract chctn Into school. 

The differences In percentages of need and available aid for the Independent 
students are also influenced by policies govertiing the administration oi 
aid but In a different fashion. First of all, there is much disagreement 
among financial e^id administrators concerning the calculation of flnaneial 
need independent students. Another possible explanation Is that aid 
t>ragrarns tnljjht exclude Independent students from eligibility by strict reg* 
ulatLons concerning independence* k third explanation, which Is related to 
the second, Is that agencies or institutions which create or fund financial 
programii subscribe to the belief that a student'^ fattiily is responsible for 
his costs of education, v'hcthor his "family" is his wife and children or his 
parents. Finally, while It is not a policy related explanation, the simple 
fact that many independent students enroll at public cotnmunity and 3'^nlor 
colleges or vocatJonal-technical Institutes, whore financial aid resources 
are llmltedi Influences these distributions. 

Regardless of the explanation for the lack of aid available to Independent 
students, their increasing enrollment and their real needs call for changes 
in policies regarding their eligibility for financial aid- 

The distributions of students, of costs, and of financial need, created a 
need for an estimated additional $339 million in financial aid for the full-' 
time undergraduate students in the region In 1971-72^ In the next chapter 
the nature of that unmet need will be described. 
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CHAPTER 3 



UNMET FI^^ANC^AL AtD H£KOS IH THK SRCB STATES 

The aggregate unmot financial aid ncc^ for fuU^tlmc uadorgraduatcs in the 
SKEB states in 1971-72 was $339,030,000. This is a minimum ostimato--bo- 
cause of the nature cif assumptions^ cstlt:riatiuns, approximations and method- 
ology used tn this study* 

The distribution of the unmet need by institutional typea was; fotir-yoar 
public colleges^ $126^850,000; fcur-ycsar non-public colleges, $136^930,000; 
two-year public colleges^ $43^150,000; two-yoar non-pubUc colleges, 
$13^100,000, and public vocational-technical Inscltutes, $19,000,000. 

The percentage distributions of enrollments, financial need, available aid, 
and unmet financial need are displayed In Table 16^ 

TABLE 16 

Percentage of Enrollments, Financial Heed, 
Total Aid, and Unmet Need for Pull-tlme 
Undergraduates By Institutional Types, 
SREB States, 1971-72 



Institutional Types 


Enrollment 


Financial 
Need 


Available 
Aid 


Unmet Need 


4'Vear Public Colleges 
4-Year Non-Public Colleges 
2-Year Public Colleges 
Z-Year Hon^-Publlc Colleges 
Public Vo-Tech Institutes 


19.9 

17.5 
2.2 
4.6 


49.1% 
32.0 
12.9 
2.6 
3.4 


54.87. 
27*6 
13.0 
2.2 
2.4 


37*47. 
40.4 
12.7 
3.9 
5.6 




100.0% 


lOO.O?- 


100.051 


100. O^t 



The data Indicate a dramatic problem for the non*public colleges. These 
colleges enroll 22 percent of the students who have 35 percent of the finan- 
cial need, but over 44 percent of all the innmet need. The public vocational* 
technical institutes are, however. In an even worse relative position. 
While their ^^nrolltnent represents only 4.6 percent of the total, and they 
have Just 3.4 percent of the financial need, they have 5.6 percent of the 
unmet nee^ii . 

.Another way of looking at the unmet need problem is by the extent to which 
each dollar of need Is satisfied. At four-year public colleges, for every 
dollar of rteed, 76 cents In aid Is available to meet that need. The corre- 
sponding amounts for the other Institutions are; four-year non-public col- 
leges, 61 cents; two-year public colleges, 69 cents; two-year non-public 
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colleges, 53 cents, and public vocat lona I -t ec hnlcaL Inscltutes^ 31 cents. 

The unmoc flfianclal need of students of different family fliianclaL circum- 
stances is displayed in Tabic 17. It vill be noted that the mathcmaticai 
difference between financial need and available aid is not equal to unmet 
needs In any interval. Also, for the **more than $12jOOO" Interval^ there 
is unniet need even though there is almost ten times as much available aid 
as there is need at this Interval. The reason for these ^'illogicaP^ dif- 
ferences is that aid and need are not evenly distributed among inccne inter- 
vals among or within Institutional typos, ^he aggregating of need^ aid^ 
and unnet need across Incomo intervals^ Institutions^ and states produced 
these apparent anotnalies. 



TABLE 17 



Financial Need» Total Ald» and Unmet Need for Full-time 
Undergraduates By Family Income Intervals^ 
SREB States, 1971-72 



(enounts in millions) 



Income Interval 



Financ ial Need 



Available Aid 



Unmet Need 



Leas than $6000 
$6000 to $6999 
$9000 to $11^999 
More than $12^000 
Independent Students 



$445.67 
306.50 
139,70 
7.90 
189.39 
$1*089,22 



$332.74 
226-40 
91.96 
7>.55 
103.83 
9828,78 



$116ai 
83.53 
52.66 
1.64 

84,69 

^339,03 



By income intervals, unmet need is proportionally distributed in close cor- 
respondence to financial need with one f.harply notable exception, that of 
the independent students. While they have only 17 percent of the financial 
aid needs, the/ have 25 percent of the unmet need, to put it another way, 
for every dollar of financial need experienced by independent students, only 
33 cents in financial aid is available to meet their needs. 

The students from families with incomes in the $9^000 to $12,000 interval 
also do not fare well in the distribution of available aid. T^eir financial 
need represents 13 percent of all aggregate need but their unmet need rep- 
resents \6 percent of all aggregate unmet need. For every dollar of finan- 
cial need experienced by these students, only 62 cents in flnanclel aid is 
available to meet their needs. Table 18 displays the proportional distri- 
butions of enrollment^ financial need, available aid, anC unmet need by fam- 
ily Incotne intervals. 

In Chapter 1, ratios between the institutional enrollments and aggregate 
financial need verc utilised to show how financial need varied within and 
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among states according to dlecrLb'Jtlone of the scudoncs' abLlUy to pay and 
Che InscLtutLonal cooes. In this chapter, ratios will be used Co lUustrace 
Che extent to which chc financial aid and che financial need discrlbuclons 
lack correspondence. This will be done as follows. The percentage of total 
scaco aggregate need experienced by scudGnC^ at each type of insticucLon is 
known. The percentage of total Jtace aggregate unmet need experienced by 
students at each type of institution is also known. The ratios between these 
two percet^tages were calculated for each i nstitutiot^al type each 3tate» 
These are displayed in Table 19. 

TABLH 18 

Percentage of Enrollments, Financi^il Need, Total Aid, 
and Unmet Need for Full-time Undergraduates, 
By Family Income Intervals, 
SKEB States, 1971*72 



Income Interval 


EnroUtient 


Financial 


Available 


Umaet 


Need 


Aid 


He ed 


Less than $6000 


21,27, 


40,9% 


40.2V, 


34,3% 


$6000 to $8999 


14.9 


28,1 


27.3 


24,6 


$9000 to $11,999 


15.3 


12,8 


U.l 


15,6 


More than $12*000 


28.3 


0,7 




0,5 


Independent Students 


20,3 


17.5 


12.5 


25,0 


100,0% 


100, ot 


too,(ir 


100,0% 



If the ainounts of financial aid available to needy students at each type ot 
Institution were effective Ij f distributed according to the need of students 
at those institutions, the ratios would each be 1,00, -'Effective distribu^ 
tion" refers here to the distribution of financial aid in accordance with 
and In proportion to financial need. Regardless of hov much or little aid 
was available, if it were proportionately applied to the financial need of 
students a*: each type of institution, their proportion of unmet need would 
equal their proportion of fioancial need. If all aid wore effectively dis- 
tributed, then any unmet need would simply be a function of insufficient 
funds, not the Wf^y the funds were distributed. 

If the ratio Is ^trraller than 1.00, the distribution of effective aid dollars 
(those aollars that meet need) "discrttnii^ates*' In favor of students at that 
type ot institution. If the ratio is larger than 1,00, the distribution of 
effective aid dollars discriminates against those students. The siMis of the 
ratios Lot each state can be used as an indicator of the relative extent to 
which the distribution of aid (not the amount of aid) contributes to the 
unmet financial need problem in that state, When the ratios vary from 1,00, 
the amount of variance serves as a relative indicator of the ineffective 
distribution of financial aid. So that states with different uuiabers of 
institutions Can be cotnpared, the sum of all the differences between the 
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ratios and 1,00 has been divided by the nun^cr of types of institutions in 
that state. The larger the index number^ the greah^i^r the contribution of 
the lack of correspondence in tlic distribution of aid m^akes toward unmet 
need< 

TABLE 19 



Ratio of Proportions of Unmet Need to Asgregate 
Financial Need By Institutional TypeSf 
SRE3 States, 1971-72 



State 


4-Vear 
Public 


4- Year 

Non* 
Public 


2-Vear 
Public 


2-Year 
Kon- 
PubUc 


Public 

Vo- 
Techs 


Eff ec- 
tiVGn< 
Index 


Alabajna 


,787 


1.488 


.048 


.600 


1 .932 


597 


Arkansas 


,i^26 


1,014 


,684 


.105 


1,579 


375 


Florida 


,790 


1,277 


.902 


1,816 




351 


Georgia 


.861 


1.151 


.7?4 


1,0U0 


1,343 


166 


Kentucky 


1.204 


,745 


.182 


,757 




380 


Louisiana 


.426 


2.358 






1,664 


872 


Maryland 


1.006 


.688 


1.327 


1.375 




255 


Mississippi 


,997 


1.656 


.567 


.737 




344 


North Carolina 


.470 


1,414 


.674 


1,705 


1.041 


402 


South Carolina 


,700 


1,252 




1,111 


1.175 


210 


T^ennessee 


.88?- 


,985 


,323 


2, 121 


1.726 


531 


Tex6s 


,691 


1.031 


1.628 


1.688 


U846 


500 


Virginia 


,846 


1 .408 


.455 


1.515 




406 


Wast Virginia 


.523 


2.039 


.529 


1.125 




52b 


Region 


.762 


1.263 


.984 


1.500 


1.647 


333 



In some states the distribution of available aid significantly contributes 
to the unruet need problem. Alabana^ Louisiana^ Tennessee, Texas, and West 
Vitglnla are states where the distribution of dollars is tno^^t uneven. On 
the other hand. In Georgia, Karyiand> axvd South Carolina unmet need is more 
likely a function of the amounts of available aid rather than the vay in 
which it is distributed. 

In alt states, the distribution of aid discriminates against the public vo- 
cational-technical institute students. In every state but two, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, the distribution of aid disctiminates against the four-year non- 
public college students and discriminates in favor of four-year public col- 
lege students. Louisiana and Maryland are the states in which this phenome-* 
non is most evident. 

In all but two states^ Maryland and Texas, the distribution o£ effective aid 
is favorable to the students at piibllc two-year collegefs. This is especially 
so in the states of Alabar^a an<3 Kentucky, 
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Alabama, Arkansas, and Mississippi arc the only scacos whore two-year non* 
public college students aro favored In the distribution of offeccivo aid* 



In the preceding paragraphs, the discussion of the effective dlatrlbuclon 
of aid among institutions has focused on tho provision of available dollars 
to Institutions in proportion to the need of their students* Put atiother 
way, effective distribution of financial aid by Institutional types means 
that needy students enrolled at different Institutional types have access to 
available aid In proportion to their need. It might be asked, "Wouldn't the 
relationship between proportions of financial need by Institutional types 
and proportions of av aila b le aid by Institutional types present a more mean* 
ingful picture of distribution effectiveness?" The answer Is negative be- 
cause sucii a relationship woul(3 not take Into account the way aid is dis* 
tributed within Institutional typeo as well as among them. In general, stu- 
dents at one type of Institution may have access to a far greater proportion 
of financial aid than their need "warrants" and still have a large unmet need 
because the needy students within the institutions don*t receive the aid. 
An example from Florida may help to clarify this point, Four*year public 
college students In Florida have 35 percent of the total aggregate need, 
have access to 40 percent of all available aid, and experience 2fi percent of 
all unmet need* TWo-year public college students in Florida have 30 percent 
of the total aggregate need, have access to 31 percent of the available aid) 
and experience 2/ percent of th^} unmet need, if aid were distributed to 
needy students wl thin these t;^ types of institutions proportionately accord- 
ing to needj the four*year college students would experience 25 percent of 
the umnet need and the two*yoar college students would experience 26 percent 
of the unmet need. But aid is not effectively distributed among students 
within the institutions. Therefore, the ratio of proportions of financial 
need to proportions of unmet need provides a better index of distribution 
effectiveness since It ''akes into account the distribution of aid among and 
within Institutions* 

Just as tho distribution effectiveness of aid discriminates against students 
at some Institutions and discriminate^ In favor <5f students at other types 
of Institutions, the distribution differentially effects students of varying 
family financial circumstances. Tabic 20 shows how the distribution effect 
tlveness has an Impact on students across institutional types according to 
their financial circumstances. As in Table 19, the ratios between percent- 
age of total financial need and total unmet financial need were calculated 
for each Income irtervaU if the ratio is smaller than 1,00* the dlstri* 
hutlon favors the students in that interval, if it Is larger than I. 00* the 
distribution discriminates against those students. Tl<^ distribution effec- 
tiveness indices for each state were obtained by dividing the sum of the 
differences in ratio (ratio ^ I. 00) by the number of income intervals. 

The distribution effectiveness indices for family financial circumstances 
are effected by three variables^ the distribution of aid among institutions, 
the distribution ot aid to students withlp institutions, and the distribution 
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of needy students among Institutions ► The Indices can be Interpreted as an 
Indication of the effect the distribution e f feet Iveaess Index for Insti- 
tutions has on atudentfl of different family financial circumstances^ The 
ladlcQs are significant If pollcytnakers decide tc E^lan fltiaticial aid pro* 
grams which are directed toward students of particular family financial clr 
cumatancas rather thati students enrolled at some type of Institution^ It 
was noted earlier that independent atudetita reeelvo a small pereentage of 
available aid in relation to their percentage of total need. This fact U 
reflected In Table ?0. [n only one state. South Carolina, does the distri- 
bution of effective financial aid favor the Independent students, in 
Kentucky^ Louisiana, Mississippi^ and Texas the effective distribution of 
aid seriously discriminates against the independent student. 

TABLS 20 



Ratio of Proportions ef Unmet Need to Aggregate 
Financial Need By lacome Intervals, 
SREB States, 19 71-72 



State 


Lesa cUan 
$6000 


$6000 to 
$8999 


$9000 to 
$11,999 


Mere than 
$12,000 


Indepen-* 
dent 

Students 


Effe;:- 
t Ivenes; 
Index 


Alabama 


.873 


.813 


L-368 


2.000 


1.243 


-385 


Arlicanaas 


.966 


-883 


1.012 




1.384 


.137 


Florida 


.9 23 


.940 


1.148 




1-189 


-116 


Georgia 


-907 


-901 


1-165 


-833 


1-279 


.160 


Kentucky 


-270 


.481 


-350 




2-830 


-932 


Louisiana 


.394 


-261 


2-317 




3-032 


1.173 


Maryland 


-977 


-904 


1-093 




1-117 


-082 


Kiaslflslppl 


-861 


-640 


-716 




2-059 


-460 


North Carolina 


-965 


-864 


1-349 




1-107 


-151 


South Carolina 


1-068 


.969 


1.300 




.547 


.213 


Tennessee 


-859 


.906 


1-034 




1.396 


,166 


Texas 


-677 


.817 


-793 




2.210 


.480 


Virginia 


-611 


-975 


1-575 




1.288 


,319 


West Virginia 


.851 


-760 


1-470 




1.275 


1.134 


Region 


-838 


.875 


1,219 


.714 


1-429 


.244 



In only one statej South Carolina, does the distribution of aid discriminate 
against the students from the ^4ess than $6,000" faulty Income Interval and 
here only slightly go- 



The students from families in the $9^000 to $11,999 Interval consistently do 
not receive effeetlve aid In propertlon to their aeed. In Only three states-' 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and Texa3-«does the dlstrl&utlen favor these students. 
To more extent the reason these students have an aggregate unmet need probleta 
Is that very few dollars from educational benefits are available to theiD. 
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The very lew income scudencs in Kentucky, Loulslanai Texas, and Virginia, 
receive mare tavarable benefits from the effective dlscribucion of aid chan 
siniilar students in ochcr scaces. 

In sunmaryi four kinds of problems can be identified as influencing unmec 
need; (1) the magnitude of available aid; <2) the distribution of aid itmang 
institutions; (3) the distribution of aid within institutional types; anU 
(4) the distribution of needy students among indt t tut ions . 

Table 21 displays the rank order by states of the aid distribution effec* 
ttvenesSi indices by institutions and income intervals^ Several interesting 
facts are revealed in this table. The reader will recall that the lover 
the index, the more effective is the distribution of aid- 



TABLE 21 





Effective Aid Distribution 


Indices By 






Institutions and 


Income 


Intervals, 






Sf^EB States 


, 1971- 


72 






Institution 


Rank 


Inconae Interval 


Rank 


State 


Index 


Index 


Alabama 


597 


13 


385 


9 


Arkansas 


375 


f> 


137 


4 


Florida 


35i 


5 


116 


2 


Georgia 


166 


1 


160 


3 


Kentucky 


380 


7 


932 


12 


Louisiana 


872 


14 


1^173 


14 


Maryland 


255 


3 


82 


1 


Mlssicsiopi 


344 


4 


460 


11 


tforth Carol ina 


402 


8 


151 


5 


South Carol Ina 


210 


2 


213 


7 


Tennessee 


573 


12 


166 


6 


Texas 


500 


10 


480 


10 


Virginia 


406 


9 


319 


a 


West Virginia 


528 


11 


1,134 


13 



Georgia and Maryland rank "high*' on both distribution indiceSi which Indi- 
cates that their unmet need problem is largely one of the magnitude of avail- 
able aid. Alabama, Louisiana, Texas and West Virginia have unmet need pro- 
blems vjhich are Largely related to the distribution of aid among and vJithin 
institutions. 

Florida and. Mississippi's indices help to illustrate the influence of aid 
distributions and needy student distributions on unmet need. The distribu* 
tion of aid dollars ainong and within institutions In both states are rela- 
tively effective. Hovjever, because needy students distribute themselves 
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among In^cUutlons in those two scaces Ir^ different ways^ ttio magnitude of 
their unmet need Is effected differently, Florida ranks secona on the fajn- 
lly financial circumstances Index* MlHsiSsippl ranks eleventh* If all 
available aid were distributed according to need In Florida, the unmet need 
problem would be reduced by IS percent* However, In Mississippi unmet need 
vould be reduced by 4A percent If all available aid wero distributed accord- 
ing to need* Therefore, the Institutional distribution off ectlveness Index 
in Florida has a greater inpact on the un:net need problem than It does In 
Mississippi * 

Another way of looking at the Impact of t^.e distribution of available aid 
is Co simply subtract the amount of available aid fron; aggregate need In 
each state ar^d compare the difference* This will provide an Indieatot of 
the magnitude of Che unmet need problem which is related to distribution 
effeetiveness* The^e comparisons are presentd In Table 22* 

TABLE 22 

Total Aggregate Unmet Need, Arithmetic Unmet 
tleed and Percentage Difference By 
SRKB States* 1971-72 

(amounts In millions) 



State 


Aggregate Vmnet Need 


Arithmetic Unmet Need 


X Difference 


Alabama 


$18,02 


§U*01 


-22*3% 


Arkansas 


17*21 


16.28 


- 5*4 


Flor Ida 


53*84 


44*34 


-17*6 


Ceorgia 


36*23 


33*37 


- 7*9 


Kentucky 


9*23 


2*43 


-73*7 


Louisiana 


5*84 


(3*94)* 


-167*5 


Maryland 


23*62 


17*90 


-24.2 


Mississippi 


7*09 


3*95 


-A4.3 


North CarolLia 


37*S9 


34.54 


- 8.8 


South Carolina 


22*11 


18.74 


-15.2 


Tennessee 


27*35 


22.47 


-17*B 


Texas 


48 M 


30*93 


-36*2 


Virginia 


23*50 


19.97 


-15.0 


Vest Virginia 


8*66 


5.45 


-37.0 


Region 


$3:?*03 


$260*4A 


-23.2% 



^A surplus of $3.94 million dollars in aid above need, 

If all available aid were distributed among students and institutions accord 
Ing to student financial need, the unmet need would be reduced from 
$339,030^000 to $260,^40,000 or by 23*2 perecnt, The states In whieh this 
would have the greatest proportionate impaet are Alabama, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland^ Mississippi, Texas » and West Virginia* This redistribution 
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would have the least impact in Arkansas, Georgia, and North Carolina* 

Distributing all available aitl according to need at each institutional type 
would redi-ce the unmet need of scudentii at t'our-ycar public colleges by 36,7 
percent, at four-year non-public colleges by 12,3 percenti at two-year public 
colleges by 25.7 percenti at two-year non-public colleges by 24^6 pcrcenti 
and at the vocational-technical institutes by 4*5 percent* 

There is little potential for redistributing larger proportions of available 
aid among Institutions or needy students within Inst it ut Ions ► This is be- 
cause of the limitations and restrictions placed ou much of the bid by the 
agency-source of the aid or by virtue of the fact chat a student has to en- 
roll at a particular Institution whlcli has control of the moneys Since 
Institutions control the distribution of thetr aid and aid under the Federal 
Student Aid Programs identified in this study, at least 5^ percent of all 
available aid won't be available to a student unjess he enrolls at the in- 
stitution that controls it. This places a serious limitation on the needy 
student's choice o£ institutions. 

The point of the discussion of the distribution of aid is that some observers^ 
tn suggesting It is the state's responsibility to provide for the education 
of ItR citizenry, have recommended that new state financial aid programs sup-* 
plement and complement existing programs.^ Supplementing existing student 
aid programs simply means providing for more money- Complementing exiftting 
student aid programsi however, means providing aid monies to students whom 
e^clstlng progra:iis currently do not assist.. Supplen^et:tary programs help to 
alleviate that part of the unmet need which pertains to volume of aid. 

Most states* new financial aid programs would have to emptiaslze both ap- 
proaches! l>^t In some states one or the other approach should take prece- 
dence* For example, the primary needs in Arkansas, Georgia, a[id North 
Carolina are supplementary. In Kentucky, Loalsia[iat ^nd Misslsslppli how- 
ever, new programs should be complementary* 

The Basic EducaC lonal Opportunity Grant f^rogram: 
A Special Addendum 

Kor the year under analyfi.s In this report 197 t-72-'the newest and poten^ 
tially most important student financial aid program was not In operation. 
This Is the new t^ederal Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program <BE0GP) 
which was authorized by the Education ^Vnendments of 1972, passed by Congress 
and signed into law in June, 1972. The program became operational In 1973- 
74 with s $122*1 Trillion appropriation. This section oC the report Is In- 
tended to provide some estimates of the potential impact of Che program on 
student financial aid needs In the South. 

There are two reasons the BEOGP may become the most Important of all stu- 
dent financial aid programs^ The first relates to the principle underlying 
the program* The second relates to the method for implementing the 
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prlncipLe*'-che BEOGP "delivery system-'^ Underlying the BEOGP the princi- 
ple of enciclcmcnc. £very scudenCi if he ntcends an eligible insclcucion 
(and evencuaUy vircuaUy aU poacsecondary educational inscicucions can bo- 
come eligible)! is oncltlod to a grant ct $l,AOO, loas the amount of money 
the student and his family can reasonably be expected to contributo to the 
student's education. The amount of expected family contribution is dotor* 
mine<i on the ba&is of a schedule developed by the Office of &luc«itioni In 
addition to this maximum grant eligibility, the law also specifies certain 
limitationa on the amount of a ^rant c&ch student may be paid. Basicallyi 
the limitation on the grant amount is one half of thd coat of attendance at 
the institution vhere the student enrolls. 

Implementation of the program means that, for the first time with a needa* 
based student aid program students who wish to coatinue thoir education bO" 
yond high school are entitled by lav to a ^'basic^' amount of financial support 
from the Federal government simply because they are financially needy. The 
entitlement is not based upon the type of program or institution the stu* 
dent may wish to attend, his previous academic record, or some special status 
such as being a veteran or veteran's dependent. The student's entitlement is 
not based on whether a student's intended institution ha^ financial aid for 
him or the institution is willing to award aid to him> The student is en* 
titled to a "floor" of support by virtue of his need and his desire to con* 
tinue his education* Because of this entitlement, students and institutions 
alike can develop plans for financing postsecondary education with a great 
de^i more certainty than ever before. Both parties know in advance that at 
least a minimum amount of financial resources are or will be available to 
the students 

It has been noted that the distribution of avAtlable aid among institutions 
and the eligibility requirements of aid programs contribute to the unmet fi* 
nancial need problem in the region* The distributional effects apply to all 
of the programs identified in this report^ whether they are Federal, state, 
institutional, or private in their origin or operation* 

}ip$t of the financial aid (34 percent) is ''college^based^* in that, in order 
to receive the aid, the student recipient must attend an institution which 
controls the administration of the funds* The BEOGP represents a departure 
from the "college-abased" concept with regard to Federal student aid programs* 
This concept has meant that; (I) institutions choose to participate in 
these programs; (2) the schools request funds for these programs from the 
Office of Education; (3) the institution determines the student financial 
needi and <4) the selection of recipients and the amounts of aid each is to 
receive is left to each inst it*ition» 

m addition, the Federal programs all include statutory state allotment 
formulas which divide the total appropriations available aiDOng states. Once 
the amount of funds available for each state has been determinedi the funds 
havd been allocated to each participating inutiCution within that state on 
the basis of the approved institutional request for such funds. The 
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appHcaclon of the formulas has caused Inequity in Che distribution of FcU- 
cral student aid dollars^ For example, when a state's allotment Is Insuffl* 
clent Co meot all Institutional requests, all Institutions are funded at the 
sa;ne percentage levol of their requests, as approved. This frequently makes 
It necessary for some Institutions tu award aid to limited numbers of stu* 
dents and deny aid to equally needy students^ While Federal student aid pro- 
grams have provided much needed aid tc thousands of students pursuing edu* 
cation, tiany other students who niay have been equally as needy were refused 
aid because of lack of funds within a state or institution^ 

On the other hand, a student^s eligibility to recelv^^ a Basic Orant award Is 
not dependent on the distribution of dollars aiiiong states or Inst Itutlons ► 
There are no state allotment formulas nor Institutional allocation fortnulas* 
The Basic Grant Is awarded to the student and he can be assured of receiving 
his award without regard to the aid resources of the eligible school he 
chooses to attends The student applies for a grant from an ageney of the 
government, not the Institution where he may attends Therefore, the student 
should have greater freedom of access to and freedom of choice of his edu- 
cational institution and program. 

It has been noted that need analysis 5ystems vary by programs^ They also 
vary by institutions. While all institutions that administer Federal pro^ 
grams are required to determine student need In a systematic and consistent 
mannei, the method used by one institution may be quite different from the 
method used by another.^ The 0£OO? uses a single need analysis system which 
is applied equally to all applicants^ 

In theory, the Basic Educational Opportunity Orant Program should help to 
alleviate many of the distributional problems described in this report. In 
order to assess the potential Impact of the BEOGP on financial neod In the 
South, the program entitlement formula and the current Office of Education 
family eontributlon schedule were used In conjunction with the family in- 
come distributions, enrollments, and weighted average student budgets In 
this report. The formula and schedule, when applied to the aggregate groups 
of students by family financial circumstances and institutions, yielded an 
estimated $714.7 million In Easle Orants for students In the SREB states*- 
assumlng that the program was fully funded » The distribution of the grants 
among students by institutions and financial c Ircumstaiees are presented in 
Table 23. 

It will be recalled that $828.73 million is eurrently available In flnanelal 
aid from all sources. A fully funded Basic Grant program would nearly double 
this amount of available aid. Furthermore, if the program became fully 
funded, if the students and costs eontlnued to be distributed as they are 
nov, and, if there were no changes In the student financial aid programs, un^ 
met financial need would be vlrtkially eliminated In the SREB states. TabU 
24 displays the eurrent unmet financial needs and the estimated umtiet fl* 
nanclal noed after a fully Funded Basle grant program^ 
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TABLE 23 



Dtstributlon o£ Basic Grant Awards Under full 
Funding , By Inst itut ional Type and 
Family FLnancLal Circumstances 

(amounts In millions) 



Institutional Typos 


Basle Grants 


7. of Total 


4-Year public Colleges 




$365.81 


54.07, 


^-Year Non^^Publlc Colleges 


153.39 


21.5 


2-Yedr Public Colleges 


12a. 66 


17.2 


2-Year Non-Public Colleges 


17.56 


2.4 


Public Vo-Tech Institutes 


35.28 


4,9 




$71*1,70 


100,07, 


Income interval 


Basic Grants 


t of Total 


Less than $6000 


$300, ^#8 


42,0?, 


$6000 to $8999 


217,70 


30,5 


$9000 to $llp999 


87.10 


12,2 


Hore than $12,000 


109.42 


15.3 


$71*1,70 


100.07, 



Virtually all of Che remaining unmet nee<i after a fully funded Basic Grant 
program Is applied. Is located at the non-public four-year colleges. By 
family financial c Ircumstances p students from families with incomes between 
$9pOOO and $12,000 per year and Independent students would experience most 
of the umaet financial aid needs. It should bo noted, however , that the 
patterns presented in Table 24 apply only 1£ it is assumed that the program 
Is fully funded and the student, the college cost and the financial aid dis- 
tributions remain similar to those In this report. The distribution of stu- 
dents among institutions may change If lowmiddle Income students use the 
Basic Grant to attend higher cost institutions and/or more low Income stu- 
dents find themselves willing and abl^ to attond postsecondary education. 
The distributions m^y change If Institutions target their aid monies toward 
different groups of students because of the availability of these new funds. 
If the distribution of students or currently available financial aid change, 
the distribution of unmet nood will change but in a manner which cannot be 
predicted here. 

It Is possible^ however, to speculate on the possible redistribution of stu- 
dents by examining how the estimated distribution of Basic Grants would com- 
pare with the current distribution of aid. Table 25 compares, by instltu* 
tional types, the distribution of currently avo^^ ' 1e aid, federal student 
aid, estiit^ted Basic Grant aid, currently avatl^K. Md plus the estimated 
Basic Grant aid, and financial need^ ir should bt noL< 1 that the distri- 
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buttons o£ currently avaltaM^' .-^id (column I), Basic Grant Aid (column 3), 
atid Basic Crant phis avallabLo aid and (column 4) arc quite similar. 

Unmet Fiuancial Need Before and After Basic Grants, 
By Institutional Types and Family 
Financial Circumstances 

(amounts In millions) 





Before Basic Grants 


After 


Bas i*^ Grant ^ 


Institut lotial Types 


Total 


X of Total 


Total 


h or iota L 


4-Ycar Publl-^ Colleges 


$126. S5 


37,4 


$ " 




4-Year Non-Public Colleges 


136,93 


40,4 


28,76 


90,4 


2-Year Public Colleges 


43.15 


12.7 


,02 


O.l 


2-Year Kon-Public Colleger 


13,10 


3.9 


1,69 


5,1 


Public Vo-Tech Institutes 


19,00 


5,6 


1,39 


4,4 




$339.03 


100. o:i 


$31,80 


100, 0!'. 


Income Interval 


Tt>tal 


% of Total 


Total 


X of Total 


Less than $6000 


$U6-U 


34.3 


$1.49 


4,77. 


$6000 to $8999 


S3, 53 


24.6 


4,53 


IA.2 


$9000 to $11,999 


52.86 


15.6 


16,30 


51.3 


More than $12,000 


1.84 


0-5 


1.84 


5,8 


Independent Studentji 


84.69 


25,0 


7.64 


24.0 


$339.03 


100. or. 


$31.80 


100.0% 



When the distribution o£ current Federal aid (coliitnn 2) and Basic Grant aid 
(column 3) are compared with the distribution of financial need (column 5), 
the current distribution of Federal aid appears to be more effective than 
the estlfnated Basic G^ant distribution. The distribution cf fectlveno^s 'udox 
of tUe distribution of Vcderal student aid la 221. The ef Eectiveness Index 
of the Basic Grant aid is 237 (the reader will recall that the larger the 
index, the less effective the distribution). Under the current distribution 
of Federal student aid dollars, the non-public college students receive 
proportionately more aid tha^ t\\ey would receive lirider the estimated Basic 
Grant program distribution. This potentiality Is created by the BKOGP eli- 
gibility criteria, the distribution o£ students of various financial circum- 
stances among instlCutionSt and the distribution of student costs among in- 
stitutions. Changes in any one of these factors would etfect cUan^cs in the 
distribution of Basic Grant aid. 

The Basic Grant program will, it appears, supplement current student aid but 
it win not complement the aid distributions by providing proportionately 
more aid to needier students. In fact, it may reinforce the current distrl- 
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bucion of students amoag lower cost and higher cost institutions rdthct than 
alter it. 

TABli: 25 

Distribution of Currcatly AvaiLabU Aid^ Federal Student 
Aid Program Aid, Estimated Basic Grant Aid, Available^ 
Aid Plus Basic Grant Aid and Financial r^eed, 
In Percents^ By Institutioaal Types 



lasti tut ioaal 
Types 


Available 
Aid 


Federal 
Student 
Aid 


Basic Grant 
Aid 


Basic Grants 
Plus Avail' 
able Aid 


Financial 
Need 


4-Year public 
Co Lieges 

A 'Year Non- 
public Colleger 

a-Year Public 
Colleges 

2 -Year Non- 

Public Colleges 

Public Vo-Tech 
Institutes 


27.6 
13,0 
2.2 
2A 


35.3 
1K3 
3.3 
U3 


21,5 
17.2 
2A 


54,4% 
24.8 
14,9 
2.3 
3.6 


49,1% 
32.0 
12.9 
2.6 
3/ 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Or to put it another way^ students' freedom of access iLay be increased but 
freedom of choice may not. Public policy makers may do well to re-examine 
the Bdaic Grant program and its effects as it looves through its first and 
second year of opetatlon. It may be necessary, according to how students 
choose to use their Basic Grants, how costs may change, and how lastltutlons 
decide to utilize the current aid resources they control, to alter the maxi- 
mum grant schedule or the family contribution schedules In order to effect 
changes in student freadom of access and freedom cf choice, 

While the Basic Education Opportunity Grant Program is laudable in its prin-* 
ciples and method cf delivery^ It is not clear whether its implementation 
will lead to the ^oals that the Congress hoped it would achieve. 
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CHAPTER ^ 



STUDENT FINANCIAL AID NEEDS, RESOURCES, AH13 UNMET 
NEED IN TllE INDIVIDUAL SREB STATES. 1971-72 

In this chapter analysis and commentary on the financial aid nccdsj resources 
and urunec need for the individual SKEB states is offered^ Tlie ri^ador is re- 
minded that aggregate financial need Is a function of the distribution of stu 
dents of varying financial circumstances among institutions of varyi[ig costs, 
Aggregate urnnet need Is a function of the amount and distribution of avail-* 
able aid among institutions and needy studants^ 

AlABAMA 

In 1971-72, there were SSj205 full-time undergraduate students enrolled in 
the public and private postsecondary institutions of Alabama. The median 
family income of the dependent students Is $8^S46j which is below the median 
for the region, The family Income distributions are presented in Table K 
It will be noted that the median family income for the non-public four-year 
college students Is much less than the median for public four-year college 
or public two-year college students. This is due to the presence of a siz- 
able number of predominately black colleges in the state that enroll large 
nuETibers of low income students* While the costs at the non«public colleges 
are not substantially higher than costs at the public four-year ccllegeSj the 
ability of the non-public college students te f>ay these costs is consider- 
ably less (Table 2)» This relationship produces a situation where just 15 
percent of the students (those enrolled at non-public colleges) have over 30 
percent of the financial need - 

The aggregate financial aid need of Alabama students exceeds $65 million and 
there is only $51 million available to meet that need. The percentages of 
aid available from the various sources Is similar to that of the region with 
one major exceptlonj Institutional aid programs^ While 27 percent of all aid 
in the region comes from institutional student aid :>rogram3, only 17 percent 
of the aid available to Alabama students comes from their insticuticns « This 
is primarily because of limited institutional aid monies to non*public col- 
lege students. For the regionj their institutions are the source of 3U per- 
cent of the aid available to non-public college students. In Alabamaj only 
13 percent of aid available to non-public college students comes from their 
institutions (Table 3>. 

AliTK^st 40 percent of the available aid in the state is in tho form of loans 
and Just over IS percent is in the form of grants. The comparable percentages 
for the region are 34 and 26. Alabama students receive slightly more of the 
aid than other students in the region in the form of educational benefits, 
(25 percent as compared to 22 percent). Very little grant money is available 
to the public two-year college or vocational-technical institute students-- 
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)ust five percent of the totaU This compares to nine percent for the re- 
gion^ Over S3 percent of the aid avatlablo to Alabama public vocational- 
technical Institute stLidertts Is in the form of educational benefits (Table 4)^ 

While over 44 percent tho available at'J to students In the region is gen- 
erally available (awarded primarily on the basis of need), only 31 percent 
o£ the atd to Alabama students falls in this category^ the greatest differ- 
ences between Alabama and the rest of tlie region are found at the non-public 
colleges. For the region, almost 59 percent of the aid available to non- 
public college atudents is generally available^ For Alabama's non-public 
college students the corresponding percentage is 31 percent. 

The interrelationship of several factors produces an unmet need problm of 
$ld million for Alabama students. These factors include: (1) the enrollment 
of relatively , Urge numbers of low-Income students at non-public colleges 
(partic^jlarly black colleges); (2) the lack of institutional student aid 
dollars for students^ (3) the large proportion of aid which is either limited 
or restricted in degree of availabilityj (4) the lack of aid of any kind for 
public vo-tech students, and (5), the generally low effective distribution 
of financial aid among institutions and students^ 

The students at the ngn-publ tc four-year colleges and the public vocational 
technical schools have the greatest unmet financial aid needs^ At the non- 
public four*year colleges only 59 cents is available to meet every $1 of 
student need^ At the vo-tech schools only 47 ctnts is available for every 
dollar's worth of need* The Independent students and the students from faml- 
*lles of less than $6,000 income have the greatest unmet need problems^ Only 
66 cents exists to meet $1 of independent student need and only 76 cents 
exists to meet 51 of the need experienced by the student from low Income 
fajnlUes^ Table 5 displays the financial need, available aid, generally 
available aid and unmet need by Institutional types and student family in- 
come circumstances I. 
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Table I 



Weighted Av«r,ig*> Dependent Student Budgets 
By Instltut'.onal Types, Alabatnai 1971-72 



los^tttut tona t Types 



Res ident 



Percent of 
binrol Iment 



Commuter 



Percent oi 
Enrollment 



4-Year Public $2,090 

A-Year Non-Pablic $2,710 

2-Year Public ?l,460 

2-Year Kon-Publlc 52,410 

Public Vo-tcch ?1 ,930 



74 
76 
11 

57 
5 



Si, 960 
$2,400 
$1,240 
$1,780 
$1,270 



2b 
24 
89 
43 
95 



Table 2 

t'atnlly Income Distributions o£ Enrolled 
Dependent Students, by Institutional Types, 
Alabama. 1971-72 



Family Income 
Interval 


4-Year 
Public 


4 -Year 
Non-Publ ic 


2-Year 
Public 


2-Yoar 
Non-Public 


Publtc 
Vcj-t ech 


Less than $6,000 


22. 4^^ 


43.6% 


36.8?. 


36.77* 


54.77. 


?6,000 to $8,999 


15. 1 


19.0 


28.4 


21.9 


27.9 


$9,000 to $11,999 


20.3 


13,3 


17.5 


14.7 


15,7 


More than $12,000 


42.2 


24.,1 


17,3 


2^^7 






100. 


100. 0?. 


100.07* 


100,07, 


100,0?* 


^fed^an 


$10,847 


$7,010 


$7*394 


$7,322 


$5,485 
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Tabic 3 

Sources of Aid-Alabama 
(amounts In thousands) 



typ€S 



^*yeat 4*year 2-yeflr 2*year Public 
Public Non-pubi ic Pubiic Noa-^Pubi ic Vo-tech 



Totai 



rederai Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Guarar^tecd 
Loans 

Percent 

Educational 
Benefits 

Percent 

Institutional 
Aid Programs 

Percent 

State Aid 
Programs 

Per cent 

Other Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

total 



28,^ 

6^774 
23,8 

6,L^2 
2L,6 

7,009 
24.6 

25 
OA 

2S2 



$5,071 
45,1 

2,Bll 
25.0 

1,945 
17.3 

L,323 
LL,8 



93 
UO 



$i,76l 
22, L 

3,292 
4L,3 

2,692 
33.7 

L54 
L,9 



$2B,455 $11,243 



79 



$7,97B 



$ 385 
33.8 

279 

L6.5 

276 
242 



LL 
1-0 

$1,139 



$ 80 
3,6 

265 
11.9 

L,86L 
83.3 

4 
,2 



23 
1-0 



$15,520 
30,4 

L3,/.2L 
26,3 

12,828 
25,1 

8,766 
17.2 

25 
0.0 

486 

LP 



$2,233 $51,048 
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Table 4 

Types of Available Aid by InstiCutions-Alabaioa 
(amounts 1^ thousands) 



Types of 
Institutions 


Grants 


Percent 


Loans 


Percent 


Work 


Percent 


Educational 
Benef iCs 


Percent 


4-year Public 


$6,228 


21.9 


$11,240 


39-5 


$£.,845 


17*0 


$6,142 


21.6 


4-year Hoa-publlc 


2,546 


22.6 


4,505 


40.1 


2,247 


20.0 


1^945 


17.3 


2-year Public 


458 


5-7 


3,624 


45-4 


1,204 


15-1 


2,692 


33-8 


Z-ye^r Noa-publlc 


262 


23.0 


452 


39.7 


237 


20.8 


188 


16.5 


Public Vc"tech 


13 


.5 


287 


12.9 


72 


3.2 


1,861 


83*3 


Total 


$9,507 


18-6 


$20,108 


39.4 


$8,605 


16.9 


$12,828 


25.1 



Table 3-Alal>ania 



Institi-tional Enrollment Financial Keed Total Available* Generally Available Unmet Seed 



Type 


(^housands ) 


(millions^ 


Aid (millions) 


Aid (millions) 


(millions) 


4-ycar Public 


49.51 


$32*94 


$28.46 


$7.98 


$7.18 


4 -year Non-public 


12*47 


19*:j4 


11.24 


5. a/ 


7.97 


2-y^iar Public 


15,92 


6*68 


7.98 


1.51 


.07 


2-year Non-publtt 


1.29 


1.31 


1.14 


*52 


.22 


Publ ic Vo-tech 


9.01 


4.79 


2-23 


.08 


2.58 


Totals 


88.20 


$65*06 


^51.05 


$15*96 


$18*02 


Fam i 1 y In com(± 
Interval 


Enrol IrocTit 
(cfiou Stands) 


F inane ial riecd 
CrailHons ) 


Total Available 
Aid. ^millions) 


G^in^irally AVvillable 
Aid (millions) 


l>nm6t Ne6d 
(mi 1 lions) 


Below $6y000 


21,94 


$30.84 


$23,83 


$$.6l 


$7.46 


$6,000 - $8,999 


13.46 


14.30 


11.48 


4.05 


3.23 


$9,000 - $11,999 


12*50 


6*69 


4.58 


1.52 


2*54 


Above $12,000 


21.44 


1,17 


3.93 


*29 


.65 


Independent 


18_.86 


12.06 


7-23 


1.46 


4.14 


Totals 


88.20 


$65*06 


$51.05 


$15,96 


$18*02 



ARKANSAS 



In 1971-72, there wore 47,216 full-time undergraduate students enrolled in 
the public and private postsecondary institutions of Arkansas. The tnedian 
fanily income of the dependent students was only $7^652^ vhieh was the lowest 
of the 3REB states. However^ the price that Arkansas students were paying 
for their education was lower than the price students were paying in all but 
three SREB states-^Kentucky^ Louisiana dnd Mississippi. Fifteen percent of 
the Arkansas student3--the commuter students at the four-year public col* 
leges--had student budgets of less than Sl65 per month (Table 2), 

The fanily income distributions for the ptiblic two-year and four*year col- 
leges are str iki ngly s imi lar (Tab 1 e I ) j and the se pub lie i ns t i tu tlons e nro 1 1 
73 percent of all students and 69 percent o£ all students from low income 
families^ Less than 16 percent of all the Arkansas students are enrolled in 
non-publie institutions* The institutions whose students have the lowest 
median income are the public voeational-technical schools.. Their median fam' 
ily icicorae is S4>958, and over 60 percent of them come from families of less 
than $6,000. By Institutional types, these students have the 1 owest f flmi ly 
incomes of any students the region^ 

The percentage of aid that originates in Federal student aid programs is 
among the highest In the fourteen SREB states--3l percent^ This is also true 
for the percentage of aid available in the form of educational benefits, 
However^ 64 percent of all aid from the Federal student aid programs is avails 
able at the public four-year colleges^ who^e students have just 62 percent of 
the agsreg^te financial aid needs. 

Arkansas students at the public four-year colleges receive a smaller percent- 
age of their aid from institutional student aid programs than ^o students at 
the public four-year colleges in the region--20 percent as compared to 28 per- 
cent. On the other hand, Arkansas public voeational-technical institute stu- 
dents receive a larger percentage of their aid from their institutions than 
do sti:dents at similar institutions elst!vhere in the region--5,2 percent as 
compared to 3.5 percent (Table 3), 

With one exception the types and amounts of aid available to students at 
different types of institutions closely corresponds to the pattern for the 
region* The exception is the proportion of work or employment awards at 
non-publLc two-year colleges, Work or employment represents 43 percent of 
all aid available to these students, For the region, non^public two-year 
college students generally receive Just 26 percent of their assistance in 
this form (Table 4). 

Over 36 percent of all aid available to Arkansas is generally available aid* 
This is well above the regional average of 44 percent. 

The financial need of Arkansas students is primarily related to their rel- 
atively lov family incomes* For the most part, unmet financial need is a 
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funccLon of chs lack of doUar amounts of aid av&LLabLe to stud^ncs^ parcL^ 
cuLarLy aid from LnscUucLonal fLnanclaL aid programs* Although the dlscrL- 
bucLon o£ aid dollars dLscrLmLnaces against vocacLonal-cechnLcal school scu^ 
d6nC9 and independent students, available aid is effectively distributed in 
the state, There Just isn't enough of it, The unsuet need problem in Arkan* 
sas La estimated at $17.21 million. If aid were effectively distributed to 
students according to need, the unmet need problem would be reduced by just 
five percent--to $16^28 million. Table 5 displays the financial need, avails 
able aid, generally available aid and unmet need by institutional types and 
student family incoice circumstances^ 
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Table L 



Weighted Average Dependent Student Budgets 
By InscUuClonal Typesj Arkansas > 1971*72 



Irkscicxtclonal Types 


Resident 


Percent of 
Enrol line (It 


Commuter 


Percent of 
Hiitollment 


4-Year Public 


SI, 630 


76 


SU450 


24 


4-Year Kon-Publlc 


52^450 


92 


52^020 


8 


i?-Year Public 


52,100 


11 


$1^330 


89 


2*Year No5*Publlc 


SI, 660 


80 


Si, 350 


20 


Public Vo*tech 


$1,630 


8 


51^670 


92 



Tablo 2 

Fanlly l[\come Dlstrib\»tlov\s of E[\rolled 
Dependent Students^ by Institutional types> 
Arkansas > 1971-72 



Fatnlly Inco:ne 


4-Year 


4^Year 


2-Year 


2 -Year 


Public 


Iat€rvdl 


Public 


Non- Public 


Public 


Kon-Public 


Vo*tech 


Less than $6^000 


34.9?= 


29. 37. 


30.77, 


57.37- 


60.57- 


$6^000 to $8,999 


23,0 


23.4 


32.3 


32.7 


25,0 


S9,000 to $11^999 


19.2 


18,3 


19.7 


6.1 


10.2 


More than 512,000 


2?, 9 


29.0 


17.3 


3.9 


4,3 


too. 07a 


100.07- 


100.0% 


100. 0?i 


100.07- 


Median 


57^970 


58,654 


57,793 


55^236 


$4^958 
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Table 3 

Sources of Aid-^Arkansas 
(amouriCs In thousand:;) 



4-year 
Public 



4-ycar 



2 -year 
Public 



2-ye«r 

Ndti-^publtc 



Public 

Vq^tcch Total 



Federal Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Guaranteed 
Loans 

Percent 

Educational 
Benefits 

Percent 

Institutional 
Aid Frogratns 

Percent 

State Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Other Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Total 



$4,203 
30,2 

2,795 
20,1 

4,006 
28.7 

2,788 
20.0 



138 
..!l.r.O 
$13,930 



$l,6U 
35,5 

464 
10.2 

715 
15,7 

1,709 
37.6 



46 
1.0 



S 145 
27,8 

116 
22.3 

183 
35.2 

70 
13,5 



$4,548 



6 

U2 
$520 



$ 419 
61,5 

59 
8.7 

126 
18.5 

71 
10.4 



6 

^ 

$681 



$ 163 $6,544 

14.1 31.4 

165 3,599 

14.3 17,3 

758 5,788 

65.5 27,8 

60 4,698 

5,2 22.5 



II 

.9 



207 
1.0 



$1,158 $20,837 
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Table ^ 



Types of Available Aid by Institutions-Arkansas 
(aniouoCs in thousands) 



Types of Educational 



InsCicut ions 


Grants 


Percent 


Loans 


Percent 


Work 


Percent 


Benefits 


Percent 


4-year Public 


$3,031 


2K8 


55,020 


36.0 


$U873 


13.4 


$4,006 


28,8 


4-year Mon-public 


U648 


36.2 


1,191 


26.2 


994 


21-9 


71$ 


15-7 


2-year Public 


84 


16.2 


181 


34,8 


72 


13.8 


183 


35-2 


2-year Mon-public 


94 


i3.8 


165 


24.2 


296 


43-5 


126 


18.5 


Public Vo-tech 


34 


2-9 


185 


V6.0_ 


181 




758 


65,JS_ 


ToLal 


54,891 


23-5 


$6,742 


32-4 


53,416 


16.4 


$5,788 


27-7 



Tdble 5-Arkansas 



Institutional Enrollment Fiaancial Need Total Available Generally Available Unmet Need 
Type ( thousands i (mil lions j Aid (mintonsj Aid Cn>lllions> fmtlXions) 



4-year Public 


33,73 


$23,21 


$13,93 


$7.29 


$9,97 


4*year Non-public 


6,68 


8.27 


4.55 


3,37 


3.89 


2 -year Public 


1.44 


.70 


,52 


.23 


-22 


2*year Non-public 


,74 


-70 


.68 


,49 


,03 


Public Vo-tech 


4,62 


4,24 


la6 


,28 


3,10 


Totals 


47.21 


$37.12 


$20.84 


$11.66 


517,21 


Family Income 
Interval 


Enrollment 
(thousands) 


Financial Need 
Cmill tons) 


Total Available 
Aid (millions) 


C^nerally Available 
Atd (millions) 


Unmet Ifeed 
^millions) 


Belov $6,000 


15,10 


$19.60 


$10.83 


$6-73 


$8.77 


$6,000 - $8,999 


9.62 


9,92 


5.88 


3.34 


4-06 


$9,000 ' $11,999 


7.11 


2.98 


1,60 


1.13 


1,40 


Above $12,000 


8.78 




.81 


.29 




Independent 


6-60 


4.62 


1*72 


.17 


2.98 


Totals 


47.21 


$37-12 


$20,54 


$11-66 


$17*21 



FLORIDA 



The 157^960 fuLL<cime undergraduate scudenca enroUed in Florida inscicucicns 
in L97L<72 were genaraUy more affluent than students in other states, but 
their costs of education were considerably higher. This is because about 20 
percent of tho students were enrolled at non-public four<year institutions 
whose costs were between $l»400 and $1,500 higher than at public institutions 
(Tables I and 2), 

Florida is unique to tho region in that ctH>re of its students are enrolled in 
public two-year colleges than any other type of institution* The weighted 
average budgets for these Institutions is lover ($l»760 per year) than at 
other institutions in the state^ They enroll 43 percent of all students, aivl 
52 percent o£ all students with family incomes of less than $6»000 per year* 
They also enroll 35 percent of all students from higher incotne families^ so 
the clientele of public two-year colleges inctu<les many students f roti^ more 
affluent fatniUes, 

While Florida^s non-public colleges enroll significant [lumbers of students 
from lower income families^ there are significant differences in the family 
incomes of public and non-public college students^ For example^ 48 percent 
of the tJepeivlent public college students are from families with less than 
$9»O0O annual income^ while only 35 percent of the dependent non-public col* 
lego students come from families in this sttme range. On the other hand» 32 
percent of all dependent public college studef\te ar^ 5Z percent of all d^* 
pendent non-public College students are from families with more than $12,000 
annual income. 

The sources of aid for Florida students are similar in their proportions to 
the sources of aid for students in the region. However, Florida non^public 
two-year college students are less likely than other non-public two-year col- 
lege students to receive aid from Federal student aid programs and institu- 
tional aid programs. They are more likely than students at similar institu- 
tions In other states to receive aid through the guaranteed loan programs 
(Table 3). 

When a Florida college student receives aid. It is quite likely to be in the 
form of a loan» This is especially true if he is a student at a non-public 
two-year college where this type of aid represents 56 percent of all avail- 
able aid. The pattern of available types of aid closely rese^les the re- 
gional pattern (Table 4). 

UVille sources of aid and types of aid patterns in Florida are similar to 
i:hose in the region^ the patterns of aid by degrees of availability are not» 
Only one-third of all the available aid in Florida is generally available, 
or awarded primarily on the basis of need. The regional average is 44 per- 
cent. This problem is particularly acute at the public and non-public col- 
leges, where only 23 percent of all aid falls in this category. For the re^ 
gion, the comparable percentage Is 30 percent* If all aid were effectively 




distributed to Florida students on the basis ot ncedj the unmet need would be 
reduced by 18 percent, from $53*8 milUori to $44,3 million. 

The distribution of aid among institutions In comparison with the distribu* 
tion of needy students among institutions is a factor which contribute9 to 
Florida's problem* For example, the non-public four-year collc^^ students 
have 34 percent of all financial need but receive only 28 percent of all aid 
It^ the state* This contributes to their having 43 percent of all the unmet 
need* 

The financial need« available aid^ generally available aid and unmet need for 
Florida students are displayed in Table 3, 
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Table I 



Weighted Average Depon^lent Stkident B\idgctti 
By Iiistltutlorinl Types, KlorUI^T . l<*7l-72 

Percent of Percent of 

Institutional Types Resident fcnrolltnent Commutt^r fcn rollnient 

4-Year Public $2,385 66 52,090 34 

4-Year Non-Public 53,870 72 53,400 28 

2-Year Public $2>320 20 $1,620 80 

2-Ycar Non-Public $3,085 91 $2,440 9 



Table 2 

Family Income Distributions of Enrolled 
Dependent Students, by Instltut ional Types, 
Florida ^ 1971-72 



Fiimily Income 
Interval 


4 -Year 
Public 


4-Year 
Non-Publlc 


2-Year 
Public 


2 -Year 
Non-Public 


Less than $6,000 


22,8?, 


13. 7?. 


26,57. 


18.6% 


J6,000 to $8,999 


22,4 




24,2 


20,5 


$9,000 to $11,999 


18.6 


15,8 


20,0 


17,8 


More than $12,000 


)6,2 


53,8 


29 .3 


^:3,1 




100,0 V, 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100. OX 


Median 


$^,774 


$12,760 


$8,931 


510,837 
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Table 3 



Sources of Aid^'Ptorlda 
(ainoui\t s lo thousands) 



Types 



Public 



^fqn' pub lit: 



2-year 
Public 



2'-year 
MoH'-publ Ic 



Total 



Federal Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Guaranteed 
Leans 

Perc::nt 

Educational 
Benefits 

Percent 

Institutional 
Aid Programs 

Percent 

Scate Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Other Aid 
Programs 

Percent 
Total 



$8,673 
23.2 

6*938 
18.5 

8*235 
21.9 

12,390 
33,0 

913 

2.4 

371 
1.0 



$8>922 
34.6 

4,172 
16.2 

3,090 
11.9 

8,783 
34.1 

561 

2.2 

255 
l.O 



$7,161 
24.6 

9,25A 
31.8 

9,678 
33.3 

2*635 
9.1 

82 
.3 

288 
.9 



$ 77 
17<8 

192 
44.4 

118 

27.4 

41 
9.5 

.9 



$37,520 $25,783 $29,098 



$432 



$24,833 
26.8 

20*556 
22.1 

21*121 
22.8 

23*849 
25*7 

1*556 
1.7 

918 



$92*83S 
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Table ^ 



Types of Available Aid by Institutions-Florida 
(aiEiouats la thousands) 



Types o£ Educational 



Institutions 


Grants 


Percent 


Loans 


Percent 


Work 


Percent 


Benefits 


Percent 


4-year Public 


$10,723 




$13,075 


34.8 


$5,487 


14.6 


$8,235 


22.0 


4-year Non-public 


8,915 


34.6 


9,664 


37.6 


4,076 


15.8 


3,090 


12.0 


2 -year Public 


3,355 


11,5 


11,406 


39-2 


4,659 


16.0 


9,676 


33.3 


2-year Non-public 


36 


8.3 


240 


55.6 


3S 


s.s 


L18 


27,3 


Total 


$23,029 


24.8 


$34,385 


37-1 


$14,260 


15.4 


$21,121 


22-7 



Table 5"F:orida 



Institutional Enrollment Financial Need Total Available Generally Available Unset Need 



Type 


(thousands) 


(millions) 


Aid (millions) 


Aid (millions) 


(dill ions) 


4-year Public 




$48.^ J 


$37.52 


$12.39 


$15.01 


4-year Non-public 


30.85 


46,54 


25,74 


11.89 


23.34 


2-year Public 


67,73 


40.70 


29.10 


6.56 


14,40 


2-year Noa-public 


1.16 


1,44 


.43 


,09 


1.09 


Totals 


157.96 


$137.13 


$92.79 


$30.93 


$53.84 


Family Income 
Interval 


Enrollment 
(thousands) 


Financial ^eed 
(ttilllonsj 


Total Available 
Aid (millions) 


G<inerally Available 
Aid (roilllons) 


Unmet \^eed 
(aillionsj 


Below $6,000 


27.33 


$46.92 


$29,92 


$12.05 


$17.00 


$6,000 - $8,999 


26.12 


39*21 


24.71 


10.40 


14.49 


$9,000 - $11,999 


22.50 


20,27 


11.11 


4,64 


9,16 


Above $12,000 


43.74 


2.44 


11.95 


.66 




Independent 


38.27 




15.10 


3.18 


13.19 


Totals 


157*96 


$137.13 


$92,79 


$30.93 


$53. S4 



In l$7l-72j chofe were 103^007 fuH-clmo undecgcaduato students encctled in 
the public and private Institutions of (Teorgla. Over balf were enccllod «t 
the public fcucyear colleges* The median family income of th'^ dependent 
stu^lents was $$,S40 which is relatively high fc/ the region. in Alabama^ 
the family incomes of non-public four-year cclU^;e students are generally 
Icw^r than the Incomes of the public college sljdcnts. This is due to the 
presence of a nutnber of predominately black colleges that enroll many low In* 
ccmo students. For oxamplCt while the non-public four-year colleges enroll 
only 16 percent of all students in the study population, 20 porcenL cf j^ll 
students £rom Ean>llles oi less than $6,000 anuual family Income iire enroliod 
at these Lnstltut ^,ons * 

the family income di&'xibutions of dependent students at the p^ibUc four- 
year and public two-ye^r colleges are fairly similar ^ although proper t ion- 
ately more students frori: higher income families attend the four-year colleges 
The same could be said o£ the non*pu^Uc four-year and two*year colleges- 
Propcrtionately large nu^nbers of low Income students attetid the public voca- 
tional-technical institutes. These institutions enroll Just 12 percent of 
&U the students but 21 percent of all students from families o£ less than 
$6jOOO annual Income (Table 1)* 

The price that Georgia students pay for their education ranks fifth highest 
among the fourteen SRE3 states* This is^ In part^ because of the relatively 
high student budgets at the public four-year colleges* Florida^s public four 
year college budgets arc the only public institutions student budgets imong 
the SREB states that arc higher than those ot Georgia* Georgians non-public 
four-year college budgets are also among the highest In the region, the 
weighted average budget for each type o^ institution Is displayed In Table 2. 

Georgia recipients are more tlkety than aid recipients tn other SREB states 
to receive money from Federal student aid programs and state student aid 
programs* They are less liVely to receive funds through Institutional stu- 
dent aid programs* Public vocational-technical Institute students receive 
virtually all their aid froto two sources- -state and Federal educational 
benefits and the guaranteed loan program (Table 3)- 

Georgia students receive more loan a^sslstance and ^css grant assistance than 
students in the rest of the region^ but the dlKerences are rather small. 
Almost no grant aid (less than one percent of the total) is available to the 
vocational*technical students* The regional percentage of grant aid a^^all- 
able to vocational-technical Institute students Is percent, tion-publlc 
tWD-year college students receive a greater percentage of their aid in the 
form of loans than do students at similar institutions In other states--ifr6 
percent compared to 33 percent (Table 4). 

Almost 60 petcent of the aid available to Georgia jtudents Is generally 
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avaLUbLe aid, or aid awarded prLmarLLy on the basis of need. The regional 
average La percent. Two out of every three dollars in aid available to 
noH'-public college students is available primarily on the basis of need. 

The effective distribution of aid among institutions is the beat of any SRE3 
state. Only Florida and Maryland more effectively distribute available aid 
to needy students according to fAmily income circumstances. If all availabla 
aid were at/arded on the basis of need^ the unmet E>eed problem In Ceorgia would 
be reduced by only eight percent^ froo $36»2 million to $33,3 million. 

The unmet need problem in Georgia is largely ona of limited amounts in aid 
dollars rather than in the distribution of aid. The financial need^ available 
aidf generally available aid and unmet need for Georgia students^ by instltu* 
tional types and family income circumstaaces ^ are displayed In Table 5* 




Table 1 

Weighted Average Depeiidont Student Budgets 
By Institutional Types, CGorfila, 1971-72 



Percent of Percent of 
Institutional Types Resident Enrollrtient Coiamutcr Enrollment^ 



4-Year Public $2,340 




57 


$1,960 


43 


4*Vear Non-Publtc $3,360 




66 


$3,085 


34 


2-Year Public $2,450 




29 


$K710 


71 


2-Year Kon-Publtc $2,330 




64 


$1,750 


32 


Public Vo-tech $2,050 




21 


$1,200 


89 


Table 2 








Family Income Distributions of Enrolled 
Dependent Stxidents, by Institutional Types, 
Georgia, 1971-72 




Family Income 4-Year 4 
Interval Public Non 


-Year 
-Public 




2-Year 2-Year 
Public Non-Public 


Public 
Vo-tech 



Less than $6 ,000 


20.6?, 


29,2% 


19*67, 


20.1% 


45,5% 


$6, COO to $8,999 


16,6 


20.4 


21,7 


32.9 


30.0 


$9,000 to $11,999 


17.3 


16,0 


20,2 


23,2 


13,9 


More than $12,000 


45,5 


35^4 




23,8 


1Q,.6 




100,07, 


100.0% 


100,07, 


100.0% 


100,0% 


Median 


$11,220 


$9,075 


$10,292 


$8,726 


$6,450 
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Table 3 

Sources of Aid-Georgia 

(atnouiit::; In thousands) 



Types 



4*year 4-ycar Z-year Z-year FubUc 
TublLc Non- Public Public Non -public Vo-tech 



Total 



Federal Aid 
Programs 

Tercenc 

Guarantee^! 
Loans 

Percent 

Educational 
Benefits 

Percent 

Institutional 
Aid Programs 

Percent 

State Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Other Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Total 



$7,819 
Z8.7 

6tZ05 
2Z.6 

6,196 
ZZ.7 

5,361 
19,7 

1,382 
5,1 

Z70 
1.0 



S5,887 
37,0 

Z.ZOO 
13.8 

Z,015 
IZ,7 

5,311 
33.4 

33Z 
Z.l 

157 
1,0 



$Z,3Z6 
36.8 

1,639 
Z6,0 

1,770 
Z8.0 

163 
Z,6 

35Z 
5.6 

63 



31,7 

337 
Z5,l 

Z75 
Z0,1 

Z40 
17,8 

53 
3.9 

13 
1,0 



$ 8Z 
3.0 

530 
19. Z 

Z,lll 

76.3 

16 
.6 



Z6 
,9 



$16,539 
30.9 

10,911 
Z0,4 

1Z,367 
Z3.1 

11,091 
Z0,7 

Z,119 

3.9 

52:9 
1,0 



$27,2 32 $15,90Z $6*313 $1,344 SZ,765 553,556 
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Table 4 



Types of Available Aid by Institutions-Georgia 
(aniounts in thousands ) 



Types of 
Institutions 


Grants 


Percent 


Loans 


Percent 


Work 


Percent 


Educational 
Benefits 


Percent 


4-year Public 


$5,510 


?C.2 


$i0,929 


40,1 


$4,597 


16.9 


$6,196 


22.8 


4-year Non-public 


5.775 


36,3 


5,287 


33.2 


2.825 


17.8 


2,015 


12-7 


2-year Public 


409 


6.5 


2,655 


42,1 


1,479 


23.4 


1,770 


28.0 


2-year Son-public 


217 


16.1 


613 


45.6 


239 


17.8 


275 


20.5 


Public Vo-tech 


20 


.7 


547 


19.8 


87 


_3>2 


2au 


76.3 


Total 


$11,9:>1 


22.3 


$20,031 


37.4 


$9,227 


17.2 


$12,367 


23. 1 
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Table 5-Georgia 



lastlCutioTiAl Earolbfterkt Fic^cial Need TocaL Available Generally Available Uiimet Need 





(thousands^ 


{(Hill ions) 


Aid Cmilliorks) 


Aid C^ii l^ions ) 


(mil liofks^ 


A-ye«r Public 


56.53 


$39.44 


$27.23 


$16-04 


$14.50 


4-year Non-public 


16.38 


30.57 


15.90 


10.77 


14.66 


2-year Public 


K.71 


8.&9 


6,31 


3.66 


2.91 


2-year Nofk-ptiblic 


2.26 


2.20 


1,34 


.91 


.91 


^^lblic Vo-tech 




5.82 


2,77 


.61 


3.25 


Totals 


103.01 


$86.92 


$53.55 


$31.99 


$36.23 


Family lacome 


Eorollnent 
( thousands ^ 


Financial Need 
(millions) 


Total Available 
Aid ^mllliOfks) 


Generally Available 
Aid (millions) 


Unmet Need 
(millions) 


t^lcM $6^000 


20.43 


$34.58 


$21.51 


$14.14 


$13.08 


$6,000 - $8,999 


16.39 


23.00 


14.34 


8.63 


8.66 


$9,000 - $11,999 


13.86 


11.59 


6.06 


4.69 


5.62 


Above $12,000 


30.62 


3.11 


4.79 


2*90 


1.09 


Ia4e pendent 


21.71 


14.64 


6.85 


1.63 


7-78 


Totals 


103.01 


$86.92 


$53.55 


$31.99 


$36.23 



KEHtUCKY 



tn 1971-72, there vere 73^422 fulUclme undergvaduace students enrolled in 
tKe public and non-pubUc colleges in Kentucky.^ The dependent students^ 
median family income was $9,^By* As in Alabama and Georglai the family in- 
comes of non-public college students are generally lover than those of public 
college students. Many private colleges in Kentucky have historically served 
Appalachian area students by keeping student budgets at a minimum, This is 
especially true for the non-public two-year colleges in the state. Only 
Mississippi and Arkansas non-^publlc colleges have weighted average student 
budgets which are as lov as those of Kentucky*s non*public colleges. The 
family income distributions and weighted average budgets are displayed in 
Tables I and 2, 

Xn general I Kentucky students are more likely than students in other states 
to receive aid from the federal student aid or institutional student aid 
programs. They are miuch less likely to receive a guaranteed loan. The pat- 
terns of aid by sources available to public four*year college students in 
Kentucky closely parallels the pattern for public four-year colleges in the 
region. However^ the non-public four-year college students in Kentucky re- 
ceive a much higher percentage of their aid (SI percent) from their institu- 
tions than do students at similar colleges in the region (35 percent)* 

The students at the Kentucky public two*year colleges also receive proportion- 
ately more of their aid dollars from institutional student aid programa than 
do students at similar institutions in other states, The respective percent- 
ages are 35 and 7 percent. 

The students at the non-public two-year colleges in Kentucky are more likely 
than students at similar institutions in the region to receive aid from Federal 
student aid and institutional student aid programs but are less likely to re- 
ceive guaranteed loans (Table 3). 

Kentucky students receive a greater proportion of their aid in the form of 
grants than do students in other states in the region'-32 percent as compared 
to 26 percent^ This is particularly true for the public two-year colleges^ 
where the respective percentages are 26 and 10 percent (Table 4). 

Only 35 percent of all the available aid to Kentucky students is awarded pri- 
marily on the basis of need. The regional average is percent. This type 
of restriction on the distribution of aid is particularly acute at the four- 
year colleges^ where just 37 percent of the aid is generally available* For 
the region^ 47 percent of all aid available to four-year college students is 
generally available. On the other hand^ 63 percent of the aid available to 
non-public two-year college students in Kentucky is generally available* The 
comparable percentage for these types of institutions in the region is 57 
percent . 
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Kentucky's fLnancLaL need problem ts created not as much by low family tn^ 
cocnes and the cost of educatLor\ as by the preser\ce of proportionately large 
numbers of li^ependent students, Wlitle one out of five students la the re- 
gion ta considered Independent for financial aid ptirposos, one out of four 
students tn Kentucky ts an Independent students Ovor 85 percent of these 
students are enrolled at che public four-year colleges* 

The Independent students represent 25 percent of all students; they have 26 
percent of the need, receive only 12 percent of the available aid and have 
74 percent of the total aggregate unmet need (or $6.8 million out of $^*23 
million unmet need)« if aid programs made more funds available to Inde- 
pendent students or If more Independent students became eligible for ald^ the 
unmet need In Kentucky would be significantly decreased* if all financial 
aid In Kentucky were made available primarily on the basis of need, cho unmet 
need problem would be reduced by 74 percent. Table 5 displays the flnanelal 
need, available aid, generally available aid and unmet need for Kentucky stu- 
dents by Institutional types and family financial c Ireumstances. 



The public vocational-technical Institutes of Kentucky were not Included 
In chis study since none of then participated in the Federal student aid 
programs In Fiscal Vear 1972. Because the documents submitted to :he USOE 
by participants in the programs served as major source documents, ic was not 
possible to Include these institutions in che analyses. 
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TabU I 



WoiKht<i<^ AvcragJ Dependent Student Budgets 
By Institutioi^al Typos, Kentuc ky, 1971-72 



Ij;L^stttiJLloiial Typc j> Resident 



Percent of 
Enrollrnent 



Commutor 



Percent of 
KnroUnient 



^-Year Public $1 ,8L0 

4-Year Non-Public $2,570 

2-Year Public Si, 650 

2*Vcar Mon*Puhllc $2,280 



64 
OS 
64 



$i ,260 
52,265 
$1,100 
$1,875 



20 
36 

36 



Table 2 

Family Income Distributions of tJnroUed 
Dependent Students, by Institutional types, 
Kentucky , l9?l-?2 



Family Income 
Interval 


4-Year 
Public 


4-Year 
Non*Publlc 


2-Vear 
Public 


2-Year 
Non-Publ ic 


L^ss than $6,000 


20.87, 


28. 7% 


26. 3^ 


46.0% 


$6,000 to $8,959 


22,5 


19.8 


28.1 


2U6 


$9,000 CO $IU999 


21.0 


19.9 


19.2 


16.7 


More than $12*OQO 


21il 


31.6 


26 .4 


15,7 




100.0% 


100.07, 


100*0% 


100,0/t 


Median 


$9,95? 


$9,226 


$8,530 


$6,556 
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Table 3 
(amounts m thousands) 



Types 



Public 



2'year 
Public 



2*yeAr 
Noa* public 



Total 



Federal Aid 
Ptograeas 

Percent 

(tuarar\teed 
Loans 

Percent 

Educational 
Benefits 

Percent 

Inst Itut lonal 
Aid Programs 

Percent 

State Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Other Aid 
Pro^raias 

Percent 

Total 



$7^528 
31,3 

4,347 
16.1 

6,417 
26.6 

S,S45 
23.0 



237 
1,0 
$24,074 



53,770 
26,4 

1,579 
11,1 

1;S34 
10,7 

7,242 
50.8 



144 
1.0 



$913 
23.1 

609 
20.4 

829 
21,0 

1,367 
34,5 



39 
l.O 



$1»231 
48,0 

^31 
9,0 

226 
8.9 

350 
33.1 



$14,269 $3,957 



26 
1.0 
$2,566 



$13»442 
30,0 

6,966 
15,5 

9,003 

2oa 

15,004 
33*4 



446 
KO 
$44,866 
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Table 4 



Types of Available Aid by Institutions-Kentucky 
(amounts In thousands) 



Types of 
Institutions 


Grants 


Percent 


Loans 


Percent 


Work 


Percent 


Educational 
Benefits 


Percent 


A^year Public 


$6,670 


27.7 


$6,707 


27.0 


$4,280 


17.8 


$6,417 


26*6 


4*year Non-public 


6,U3 


43.1 


3,602 


25.2 


^ 2,990 


21.0 


1,534 


10.7 


2-year Public 


1,009 


25.5 


1,495 


37.8 


624 


15.7 


829 


21.0 


2-year Non-public 


7U 


27.8 


581 


22.7 


1*043 


40.6 


228 


8.9 


Totrfl 


$14,536 


32.4 


$12,385 


27.6 


$8,937 


19.9 


$9,008 


20.1 



Table S-Kencucky 

Institutional Enrollment Financial Need Total Available Generally Available JJv.jb&z fteed 



TVT>e 


( chousandsj 


(rat 11 tons) 


Aid (mtlllons) 


Atd (millions) 


(millioos) 


4-year Public 


52.09 


$28.82 


$24.07 


$7.97 


$t*77 


4-year Non-public 


13.22 


14*66 


14*27 


5.24 


2.13 


2-year Public 


6.62 


2*07 


3*96 


.87 


.07 


2-year Noti^public 


1.49 


1,75 


2.57 


1,63 


,26 


Totals 


73,42 


$47.30 


$44.87 


$15,71 


$9*23 



Fasaily Income Enrollt^nt Financial Need Total Available Geaerally Available Unmet Need 



Incerval 


(chousands^ 


^millions) 


Aid (millions) 


Aid (millions) 


(millions) 


Below ?6,000 


13.09 


$17*69 


$18.14 


$7.80 


$ ,93 


$6,000 - $8,999 


12,61 


12,57 


12*24 


5*31 


1.18 


$9,000 - $11,999 


11,28 


4*75 


4*88 


^ 1*63 


,32 


Above $12,000 


18.10 




4.12 






Independent 


18,34 


12.29 


5.49 




6,80 


Totals 


73,42 


$47*30 


$44.87 


$15.71 


$9*23 



The fLnflncLal need of the 98,177 fuLl^clme undor graduates In public and pri^ 
vaco colleges and tbe vccacLonal-CGchaLcal achoole in t^oulalaaa in 1971*72 
was clothe CO $50 mLlUoci.^ Alttiosc $5A mLlLlon let flaanclal aid vas available 
Co tneec chat need but Louisiana still has an unmoc need problem^ The pro-* 
blem is related to the distributions of students^ coflCS, aid and need among 
indCiCUCions* 

Only 11 percent of the students are enrolled in non*pubIic colleges. While 
their median income is $2t50o higher than tbtKt of the public college stu- 
dents and $5j600 higher than for vocational-technical school dtudenta, their 
costs are also considerably hxch^^^ The difference between public and non* 
public fout'year college student budgets in Louiaiana is t-he largest of any 
SREB state. The weighted average buigot for the public v^>llegee is $l,A65t 
for the non*public colleges it is $3,272, or U3 percent gte^itGr. 

The vocational-technical students are generally from lowincomo families* 
^ile these schools enroll just seven percent of all the dependent students, 
12 percent of all the dependent students from families of less than $6,000 
faiDily income are enrolled there* Ten percent of all dependent students 
vith incomes of less than $9,000 are enrolled at the vocational*technical 
schools^ 

Only 12 percent of the dependent students from families of less than ^9^000 
annual income are enrolled at the non*public four-year colleges. Conversely, 
these institutions enroll 17 percent of all the dependent students from fami-* 
lies of inore than $t2»000 annual Incorne* 

The pattern of sources of aid to Louisiana students varies from the region's* 
Louisiana students are more likely to receive aid from state and Federal edu- 
cational benefits and less likely to receive aid from guaranteed loan programs* 
Over 30 percent of the aid available to public four^year college students in 
Loulsifina is in the form of educational benefits, as compared to 23 percent 
available to students at simitar co<.^ges in the region. A greater propor- 
tion of aid available to Louisiant i n<publlc four*year college students than 
aid available to other non*publlc tour*year college students is available 
through institutional student aid program5--A5 percent as compared to 35 
percent (Tabic 3), 

More aid in Louisiana is in the form of state and Federal educational bene- 
fits than in any other form**2d percent, this is higher than the regional 
average of 23 percent* A smaller percentage of aid available to Louisiana 
students than to students in the region is in the form of loans-*27 percent 
as compared to percent* This is primarily due to the lover percentage of 
aid available through the guaranteed loan programs. However, the public vo* 
cational-^technicat institute and recii>ienta in Louisiana are more likely 
than vocational*technical institute aid recipients elsewhere to receive a 
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Loan <26 percent compaied to 20 percent) or en employnenc averd (19 percent 
fts compared to 13 percent) (Teble 4). 

Jast 38 percent of all aid evalleble to Louisiana students Is everded prl* 
marlly on the besl5 of need* The reglonel averege Is 44 percent^ The per-* 
centegee of genereUy evalLeble aid by InetltutlonaL typee are: Public four* 
year collegest 35 percent; non-piibllc four-year colleges* 50 percent) end 
vocatlonal*technlcal schools^ 22 percent. The respective percentages for 
generally evallable eld at these types of Institutions In the region ere; 
41 percent) 54 percent, and 24 percent. 

The four^year public colleges enroll S2 percent of the students who heve 68 
percent of the financial need but access to over 74 percent of ell evelleble 
aid And| consequentLyi experience only 29 percent of the uniaet need. The 
non<publlc foar*year college students^ however, enroll II percent of the stu* 
dentS) who have 26 percent of the flnanclel need but access to only 21 per^ 
cent of all available aid) which results In their having 61 percent of ell 
unmet need^ The difference In costs and financial eld to help meet those 
costs Is gretter for Louisiana's public end non-publlc four*year colleges 
then for any other SR£& state* 

Beceuse educational benefits represent the primary eource of eld evallable 
to Louisiana etadents and beceuse these benefits ere usually received by sta* 
dents front lower Income fanlllee, the students from mlddle^lnconie families 
and the Independent students have e dlsproportlonete share of the total un-* 
met need. While only eight percent of the totel flnenclal need la experl-^ 
enced by students from families with Incomes In the $9)000 to $12)000 ran^e) 
they have l9 percent of the unmet need* The sltuetlon for Independent sta* 
dents Is even more problematical. While they have only l$ percent of the 
financial need) they are faced with the burden of 56 percent of the urunet 
financial need» 

In terms of the effective distribution of aid) or the provision of eld to 
needy students In proportion to their need, Loalslena ranks last among the 
SR£B atatae. If all available aid were distributed among Institutions and 
students In proportion to the students' relative needs^ unmet need would be 
reduced by 167 percenti from an unmet need of $5.8 million to a surplus of 
$3.9 million. 

The financial needi available ald| generally available aid and unmet need 
of Louisiana students^ by Institutions and family financial circumstances^ 
are displayed In Table 5. 



' The reader will note that no tvo*yaar public colleges ere Identified In 
Louisiana, Data for the two*yeer regional campuses of Louisiana State 
University are Included In the public four-year college enrollments* 
Delgado STocatl ona I'Technlca I Junior Col lege 's enrollment Is inc luded In 
the public vocatlonal'technlcal institutes enrollment. 
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Table 1 



Weighted Average DcpGndcnt Student Budgets 



By Tnstttutional Types, Louis Una , '971-72 




Insticuc Lonal Types 


Percent of 
Resident t;nroUment 


Cormtiuter 


Percent of 
Enrol lmer|t 




SL 720 50 


SI 210 


50 


A-Y^ar Non-Public 


$3^455 67 


$2,900 


3 J 


2>Vear Public 


$1,300 0 


$U200 


100 


Public Vo-tech 


$1,350 10 
Tabic 2 


$M95 


90 


Family Income Distributions of Enrolled 
Dep<;iidcnc Students, by Institutional Types, 
Uutslana, 1971-72 




Family Income 
Interval 


4-YC3r 4-Year 
Public Non-Pubttc 


Public 
Vo-tcch 


Less than 56jOO0 


26,9% 


15.07, 


4 7 27 

'-r / * i It 


$6,000 to $8,999 


20.0 


15.4 


18.9 


$9^000 to SU^999 


18.9 


19.4 


15.1 


Mote than $12^000 


34.2 


50p2 


18.8 




100.0^ 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Median 


$9,492 


$12^045 


$6^444 
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Table 3 
(amout^cs In thoudarKis) 



Public 



^*year 



PubUc 
Vo-tech 



Total 



Federal Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Guaranteed 
Loans 

Percent 

Hducatlonal 
Benefits 

Percent 

Inst Itutlonal 
Aid Programs 

Percent 

State Aid 
Pro grams 

Percent 

Other Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Total 



$10,646 
26.6 

6,076 
15.2 

12,226 
30.5 

10,418 
26,0 

269 
.7 

392 
$^fO,027 



36.2 

772 
6.7 

1,280 
11.2 

5,l3^f 



113 
l.Q 



$479 
19.7 

585 
24.1 

1^288 
53.0 

55 
2.3 



2U 
,9 

$2,431 



$l5^2f>9 
2fc.3 

7,433 
13.8 

14,794 
27.4 

15,607 
29.0 

269 

52 
1. 

$53,901 
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Table 4 



Types of Available Aid by InstiCutions-Louisiaita 
(amounts in thousands) 



Types of Educational 



Institutions 


Grant s 


Percent 


Loans 


Percent 


Work 


Percent 


Benefits 


Percent; 


4-ye«r Public 


$9,061 


22-6 


$10,676 


26,7 


$7,964 


19-9 


$i; ,326 


30-8 


4-year Noii*f>ublic 


4,927 


43,1 


3,152 


27,5 


2,084 


18-2 


1,280 


11,2 


Public Vo-cech 


86 


,3.5 


636 


26,2 


i21 


17-3 


l,2SS 


53.0 


Total 


$14,074 


26-2 


$14,464 


26,8 


$10,469 


19-4 


$14,894 


27-6 



Table 5-Looisiaaa 



Injticuciooal 
Type 


EiiroLLment 
(thousands )_ 


FinaDcial Need 
(millioas^ 


Total Available 
Aid (millions) 


Ceaerally Available 
Aid (aiUions) 


Unmet Seed 
(millions) 


4-year i^,t>iic 


80.75 




$40-03 


$:^.o2 


1 . 70 


4»year Non-poblic 


10.65 


13.01 


11.44 


5-7S 


3.53 




6*78 


2.8i 


2.43 




.*-6 




9S, 18 


$i9*96 


$53-90 


$20- 33 


$5-^54 


Family laconie 
Interval 


Enrol iTCnC 
(_chousaad5) 


FiaaQcial ^*eed 
(millictns} 


Total Available 
Aid (mtllioasj) 


Generally Available 
Aid (millions) 


Urunec Need 
taillioasl 


Below $6,000 


22-19 




$22.93 


$10.79 


$1.08 


$6,000 - $a,999 


16-05 


13-31 


14,50 


6-53 


,41 


$9,000 - $11,999 


15.39 


4ao 


4,94 


1,76 


l.ll 


Above $12,000 


29-03 




5,65 






Indepeadent 


15,52 


9.12 


5.88 


1-25 


3.2a 


Total s 


98 aa 


$49.96 


553,90 


$20,33 


$5.34 



Ihd undorgraduaco scudoncs of "^cs and universities are moro 

affluent, on Che average, than jdoncs In other SREB states, 

the ^dlati anuual family incotii? itudent^ Is $11,010, and ^6 

percent of the 83,950 undergradu* jtn famlllea with Incomes of 

moro than $12^000 per year. However, .yplcal or t^elghted average costs 

MlryUnd students pay for their education is the highest In the SREB states. 

Itie student budgets at the public four-^ycar colleges arc higher than for 
most SR£B states, and the non-^ubllc two-year and four^year college budgets 
are the highest In the region. For example, II percent of the depondetLt 
students enrolled as resident students at the non-public colleges pay an 
average of $3^844 per year for educational expenses. The dependent commuter 
students at public two-year colleges, who represent 23 percent of all de* 
pendent student9» are the only students whose average budgets are relatively 
lew, $1,790 per year. 

Haryland*$ two-year public colleges enroll 27 percent of all the students 
but over 32 percent are from families of less than $9,000 annual Income. 
The public four-year colleges enroll 56 percent of all students and an equal 
percentage of the students from families of less than $9^000 annual Income. 
The non-publlc four-year colleges enroll 17 percent of all the students but 
only 12 percent of the students from families of less than $9,000 annual In- 
como. On the other hand^ Che non-^publlc colleges enroll 25 percent of all 
studeuts from families of more than $12,000 annual Income. Only 15 percent 
of these upper Income studenta are enrolled at the public two-^year colleges. 
In contrast to the situation in other SREB states^ the family financial 
circumstances of Maryland public college and Maryland non-publlc college 
i^tudents are <)ulte different. The family Income distributions of dependent 
college students are displayed In Table I. Their weighted average budgets 
are displayed In Table 2. 

Hary 
era 

Federa 
Mary 
teed 
centage 

student aid programs 

Maryland public four-year college students receive only 24 percent of their 
aid from Institutional student aid programs. The non^pUbllc four^year col- 
lege students receive 54 percent of their aid from their Institutions. The 
respective Institutional student aid programs percentages for similar In^ 
stltutlona In the region are 28 and 35 percent. The two*year public college 
student aid recipients receive over half of their aid from educational bene* 
fits. The regional average for this source of aid for these Institutions Is 
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only 35 percent*. The sources of aid by Insclcuclons aiQ displayed in Table 
3, 



The Urgesc percentage of aid to Maryland students 1$ avallabla in the form 
of grsnts^ Only 25 percent oi all aid i^ available in the form of loans; 
the regional average is 34 percent. Over half the aid to four-year non* 
public college students i$ in the form of grants; foUf*year non*pt3blic col* 
lege students in the region receive only 37 percent of their avards in grants^ 
At the Maryland two-year non-public collegea* A2 percent of the aid is in the 
form of grants; the regional average is 22 percent* Available aid by types 
of aid ia diaplayed in Table 4, 

over 5i percent of the aid available to Maryland students is awarded primar- 
ily on the baais of financial need* The regional average is 4A percent* Of 
the aid available to Maryland non-pubHc four-year college students, 72 per- 
cent is generally available aid. The regional average for these typea of 
institutions is 59 percent. Even though over half of the aid available to 
ptiblic two*year college students is in the form of educational benefits^ and, 
thereforei restricted sid^ 35 percent of aid available to them is generally 
available. Only 27 percent of the aid available to public two-year college 
3tt3dents In the region is generally available. Therefore^ aid program eli- 
gibility requirements in Maryland are generally not as exclusive aa those 
in other states. 

The total aggregate animet need Maryland studenta is $23>62 million. 
Half of rhis umuet need is experienced by public four<year college students. 
Maryland is almost unique aiDong the SREB states in that the proportion of 
total unmet financial need experienced by non-public four-year college stu- 
dents is staaller than their proportion of total aggregate financial need. 
This means that while their needs are relatively greater, rhey have acceas 
to a relatively greater proportion of the financial aid. The public two- 
year college students experience only 22 percent of the total financial need 
bat have over 29 percent of the unmet need. This is primarily to the 
^act thar they have accesa to only 16 percent of all available aict. 

Maryland ranks third among SREB states in the effective distribution of fi- 
nancial aid among instlttitiona. The effective distribution of aid among stu^ 
dents from various financial family circumstancea ranks first. However, if 
all available aid were made available on the basis of need, the unmet need 
would be reduced by 24 percent, £ince Maryland's ranking on the effective 
distribution of aid according to need i^ so good, it might be asked why the 
24 percent reduction? The answer is that the effective distribution of aid 
among institutions discriminates against the ptiblic institutions which en-^ 
roll 83 percent of the students who have 7A percent of the total financial 
need^ So, even though the indices of effective distribution are good, the 
locus of the large amount of financial need in these institutions contributes 
to tha total problem^s inagnitude^ 
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Tabic 1 



Weighted Average DcpcndGac Student Budgets 
By Instltutionat Typos. Maryland* 1971-72 



Percent of Percent of 



Instltut lonal Types 


Res ideat 


Enrollment 


Commuter 


Enrol I nc AC 


4-Year Public 


$2,210 


50 


$2,060 


SO 


4-Year Non-Public 


$3,845 


61 


$3,115 


39 


2 -Year Public 


$2,140 


4 


$1,790 


96 


2-Ycar Noa-Public 


$3,825 


25 

Table 2 


$2,625 


75 


Family Income Distributions of EnrcUed 
Dependent Students^ by lastitutiortal Types, 
Maryland, 1971-72 




Family lacoiiie 
Interval 


4 -Year 
Public 


4-Year 
Noa-Public 


2 -Year 
Public 


Z-Vear 
Non-iruDi Lc 


Less than $6^000 


18,2% 


8,8^ 


17,0^ 


30,8% 


$6,000 to $8,999 


16,8 


14,3 


32,5 


61,5 


$9,000 to $11,999 


19,9 


19.3 


21.8 


5,8 


More thaa $12,O0O 


45,1 


57,6 


28,7 






100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


\0O,O% 


Kedlan 


$11,261 


$13,140 


$9,069 


$6,937 
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Table 3 

Sources of Atd'MaryLaad 
(amounts In thousands) 



types 



4<year 4-year 2-year 2-year 

Public St>n^publlc Public Non^publtc 



total 



FeUt^raL Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Guaranteed 
Loans 

Percent 

Educational 
Benefits 

Percent 

Institutional 
Atd Programs 

Percetit 

State Atd 
Programs 

Percent 

Other Atd 
Programs 

Percent 

Total 



$7^066 
30.3 

2,585 
IKl 

5^526 
23.7 

5,483 
23.5 

2^428 
10.4 

231 
KO 
$23^319 



$3,092 S1,69S 
23.7 23. a 



771 
5.9 

1^087 
8.3 

7,050 
54.2 

905 
6.9 

129 
1.0 



1^050 
14.8 

3^615 
50.9 

303 
A. 3 

363 
5.2 

70 
1.0 



$13,034 $7,101 



$165 
70.0 

8 

3.4 

58 
24.6 

1 
.4 

2 

.8 
2 

.8 
$236 



$12,0ia 
27.5 

A, 414 
10.1 

10,286 
23.5 

12,837 
29.4 

3»703 
8.5 

432 
t.O 
$43,690 
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Table ^ 



Types of Available Aid by InsclcutlonS'MaxylHand 
(amounts in thousands) 



Types of 
Institutions 


Grants 


Percent 


Loans 


Percent 


Work 


Percent 


Educational 
Benefits 


Percent 


4-yesr Public 


$8,163 


35.0 


$5,947 


25.5 


$3,683 


15.8 


$5,526 


23-7 


4-year Non-public 


6,868 


52.7 


3,114 


23,9 


1,965 


15,1 


1,087 


8,3 


2-year Public 


1,119 


15.8 


1,719 


24,2 


648 


9.1 


3,615 


50.9 


2-ye^r *4on-ptibK^^ 


99 


41.9 


71 


30.1 


8 


3,4 


58 


24,6 


Total 


$16,249 


37,2 


$10,851 


24.8 


$*>,304 


14.4 


$10,286 


23.6 



Table 5-Marylattd 



InstltutlOEial 
Type 


Enrollment 
(thousands) 


Fioaacial N««d 
(ni£1110R&> 


Total Available 
Aid (millions) 


Generally Available 
Aid (millloDsJ 


Unmet Heed 
(inlllioRS_l 


4-year Public 


47.38 


$32.13 


$23.32 


$10.50 


$U.4I 


4-year Kon-^publlc 


13.82 


15.38 


13.03 


9-39 


4.06 


2*year Public 


22.50 


13.58 


7.10 


2.45 


6.89 


2-year Non-publlc 


-25 


*50 


.24 


-17 


.26 


Totals 


83-95 


$61.59 


$43.69 


$22.51 


$23.62 


Family Income 

^ U Im-V-t VAX 


Earollment 
f thousands ^ 


Financial ^eed 
( mill lotis^ 


Total Available 
Aid (millions) 


Generally Available 
Aid (niilllons) 


Unmet Heed 
(millions) 


Belw $6,000 


11.15 


$19-03 


$11-98 


$7.10 


$7.16 


$6,000 - $8,999 


14.02 


20.00 


13.07 


7.30 


6.9A 


$9,000 - $11,999 


13.99 


12.53 


7.29 


5.17 


5.24 


Above $12,000 


29.93 


-03 


5,69 


1.63 






14.86 


9.95 


5.66 


1.31 


4.28 


Totals 


83.95 


$61.59 


$43.69 


$22.51 


$23.62 
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In 197U72 there were 60^432 fuU-clma undergraduate scudcnte enrolled la the 
colleges and universities of MleslsslppK On the average^ they are among the 
least affluent students In the roglon» The median fainlly Income of all de* 
pendent students was $7,662. Over 37 percent of the dependent students canic 
from families vlth less than $6^000 annual Income^ 

The weighted average student budgets for Mississippi students were lover than 
those In all the SREB statos except Louisiana. The differences between costs 
at the public and the non*publlc collegos aro ^ulte small. The weighted av* 
erage budget for public four*year colleger was $1,840} for the non*publlc 
four-year colleges^ It vas §2^430. This amounts to a difference of about-467 
h month for the academic yoar. Because costs are relatively similar dt public 
and non*publlc Institutions « It Is not surprlslr.g that the family Income dis- 
tributions of students at both types of Institutions are fairly similar* In 
Mississippi^ as In Alabama attd Ceorgla^ the fainlly Incomes of non-public col- 
lege students arc lower than those of public college students. This Is be- 
cause of the large number of predominately black colleges In Mississippi that 
enroll significant numbers of low Income students. The family Incotnc distri- 
bution and the weighted average costs of dependent students are dls(?layed In 
Tables 1 and 2 . 

Mississippi students aro irtore likely than students elsewhere In the re^^lon to 
receive aid from Federal student aid programs^ but thoy are less likely to re- 
ceive aid from Institutional student aid programs* This Is particularly true 
for the non-public college and university students. These students receive 

percent of their aid from Federal student aid programs but only 22 percent 
of their aid comes from Institutional student aid programs (Table 3>» The 
respective percentages for students at similar Institutions In the region are 
36 an<J 34 percent. 

Mississippi aid recipients are more Ukely than aid recipients In the region 
to receive a loan or employment award. Only North Carolina aid recipients^ 
among the SREB states* receive a greater percentage of their aid In the form 
of employment* one out of every four dollars of aid available to non-pabUc 
four^year college students In Mississippi Is In the form of an employment 
award. Only one out of ev^ry five dollars of financial aid to students at 
similar Institutions in the region Is an employment award* Table 3 displays 
the types of awards by Institutions » 

Only 36 percent of all the available aid to Mississippi students Is awarded 
primarily on the basis rt need* The average for the region Is '^4 percent^ 
This type of restriction on the distribution of aid is most evident at the 
public two-year colleges. T\\e unmeet financial need of Mississippi students 
In 1971-72 was the second smi^Uest total among the SRCB statos» $7,09 million. 
Twenty-seven percent of the utimet need was experienced by non-public four- 
year college students. However, the effective distribution of Aid among in- 
stitutions according to the relative need of students Is fourth best aiTiong 




the SR£B states. Ihc unmet need problem in KldslssLppL is primarily one of 
distribution of aid dollars among scudcnca within inscicuclons. For cxamplop 
white students from families of less Chan $6,000 annual income have 34 per- 
cent of the total aggregate nee^, they have access to only 50 percent of tho 
available aid* While the independent students have 17 percent of tho finan- 
cial needi they have access to just 12 percent of the available aid» Conse- 
quentlyi ^6 percent of the unmet neod is experienced by students from fami- 
lies with less t\AA $6,000 annual ineome and 34 percent of the unmet need is 
experienced by the independent 6tud<ints» The financial aid, available aid> 
generally available aid and unmet need of Hlsslssippt students, by Instttu^ 
tion and facnily financial circumstances^ are displayed in Table 3» 
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Table 1 

WclghtccI Average DcpGndGtit Student Budgets 
By Institutional Types^ MtssisstnPl , 1^71-72 

Percent of Percer\t of 



In&tUutLonal Types 


Resident 


Enrollcnent 


Cotnmuter 


Hnrollment 


4-Year PubUc 


$1,880 


75 


$1,715 


25 


4-Year Non-Publtc 


$2^470 


83 


$2,195 


15 


2-Year PubUc 


$1,220 


50 


$1,220 


50 


2-Year Non-PubUc 


$2,145 


66 


$1,480 


34 



Table 2 

f'amily Income DistrLbutLons of Enrolled 
Dependent Students, by Institutional Types, 
Ml93l3slppl . 1^71-72 



Family Income 
„ Interval 


4 -Year 
Public 


4 -Year 
Non-Public 


2 -Year 
Public 


2 -Year 
Non-Publ Ic 


Less than $6,000 


34,8% 


38, IX 


38, 67. 


57.87. 


$6,000 to $8,W 


21, $ 


18,3 


25,5 


2^,9 


$$,000 to $11,9^9 


12,8 


12,8 


21,1 


5,8 


More than $12,000 


30.5 


30,8 


14,6 


6,5 




100,0% 


100.07, 


100.0% 


100,0% 


Median 


$8,082 


$7,^51 


$7,341 


$5,191 
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Table 3 

Sources of Ald-Hi5dl39lppl 
(amounts in thousands) 



Types 



4-year U-yeax 2 -year 2*y€ar 
Public ,Hon"publlc Public Non-publlc 



Total 



Pederal Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Cuaranceed 
Loans 

Percent 

Educational 
Benefits 

Percent 

Institutional 
Aid Progrsma 

Percent 

State Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Other Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Total 



$7,567 
32,3 

^.244 
7,009 

29, a 



233 
$23,461 



$2,098 
42.3 

S15 
16.4 

675 
13.6 

1,323 
26,7 



49 

LO 

$4,^00 



$l,68S 
21.5 

2,963 
37*8 

2,575 
32.8 

544 
6.9 



78 
UP 
$7, $4$ 



$829 
60,4 

237 
17.3 

229 
16.7 

65 
4.7 



13 

.9 

Si, 373 



$12,182 
32,4 

8,259 
21.9 

7,887 
20,9 

8,941 
23.8 



373 
1.0 
$37,642 
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Table 4 



Types of Available Aid by Institutions-Mississippi 
(amounts in thousands) 



Types of E/Jucational 



Institutions 


Grants 


Percent 


Loans 


Percent 


Work 


Percent 


Benefits 


Per cent 


4-year Public 


$6,004 


25.6 




34,6 


$4,933 


21.0 


$4,408 


IS.S 


i-year Noa-public 


1,507 


30,4 


1,539 


31.0 


1,239 


25.0 


675 


13-6 


2-year Public 


618 


7,9 


3,317 


42.3 


1,338 


17,0 


2,575 


32,8 


2-year Nba-public 


223 


16,2 


475 


34,6 


446 


32,5 


229 


16-7 


Total 


$8,352 


22,2 


513,447 


35.7 


$7,956 


21,1 


57,887 


21,0 
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Table ^-Mississippi 

Institutional Enrollment Financial Keed Total Available Generally Available l^nm^t Keed 



Type 


(thousands) 


Cniillions) 


Aid (ntillions) 


Aid (mLlLions) 


(millions) 


4-year Public 


34.39 


$25. 57 


$23.46 


$9.12 


$4,26 


4-year N'on-public 


5-68 


6-65 


4, 96 


3,06 


1,88 


2-year Ptiblic 


19.06 


7,80 


7,85 


1.76 


.75 


2-y^ar Son-publtc 


1-30 


1.57 


1.37 


.95 


.20 


Totals 


60.43 


$41.59 


$37.64 


$14.89 


$7.09 



Family Income Enrolltnent Financial Need Total Available Generally Available Unmet Need 



Interval 


(thousands} 


(milltons) 


Aid (millions^ 


Aid (millions) 


(mi 11 ions > 


Below ?6,000 


18-60 


$22.27 


$19-00 


$7.98 


$3.27 


$6,000 - $8,999 


11.56 


10.21 


9.13 


3.76 


1,11 


$9,000 - $11,999 


7-77 


2-17 


2.58 


2-13 


,27 


Above $12,000 


12.07 


,01 


2,45 






Independent 


10.43 


6-93 


4,48 


1.02 


2.44 


Totals 


60.43 


$41.59 


$37-64 


$14.89 


$7.09 



NORTH CAROLINA 



Anong the SREB scaces, only Florida and Texas have larger undergraduate scu* 
dene populations than North Carolina's. In 1971*72 there vera 136,061 full- 
time undergraduates enrolled in North Carolina colleges, univc^rsities, and 
vocacional*cechnical inscicuces. Thirty-one percent of these students were 
enrolled in non-public institutions. Atnong the SREB states, only South 
Carolina has a larger percentage of students enrolled in non<public insti- 
tutions » 

The difference in costs between public and non-public institutions in North 
Carolina is significants For example, the weighted average budget at the 
non-public four-yoar colleges is $3,234 while at the public four-year col- 
leges the budget is only $1,828 or 43 percent less (Table 2). 

The differences in cost contribute to the variations in the family financial 
circumstances of the students at the different types of institutions. There 
are four rather distinct student populations--in terms of family income--in 
the institutions t The non-^public two-year and four-year college populations 
are similar. But the public four-year college.^, the two-year colleges and 
the vocational*technical institute populations are distinctly different. For 
example, the median family incotoe of the vocational-technical institute stu- 
dents is 30 percent lower than the median for the four-year public colleges 
and 15 percent lower than the median for the public two-year colleges. A 
disproportionate nuin^er of low income students are enrolled at the public two* 
year colleges and the vocational-technical institutes. While only IS percent 
of the dependent students are enrolled in these institutions, 2S percent of 
the students from families with less than $6,000 income are enrolled^ On the 
other hand, only eight percent of the dependent students from families of 
more than $12^000 income attend the lower cost institutions. The financial 
need problem in North Carolina is largely due to the significant non-public 
college enrollment. While these students represent 30 percent of all stu* 
dents, their aggregate need amounts to 49 percent of all aggregate need for 
the state. The family income distributions of enrolled dependent students 
are displayed in Table 1. 

Korth Carolina students are more likely th^n students in the region to re- 
ceive aid from Federal student aid programs, institutional student aid pro- 
grams and state student aid programs* They are less likely to receive 
money through guaranteed student loan programs. One reason for the larger 
proportion of institutional student aid is that 36 percent of the aid avail* 
able to the four^year public college students (who receive 53 percent of all 
aid) Is available from their institutions. Students at public four-year col- 
leges in the region receive Just 29 percent of their aid from Institutions. 
One reason the Federal student aid percentage is higher than in other states 
is the relatively high degree of participation by the vocationaUtechnical 
institutes In the Federal student aid programs. While only four percent of 
the aid available to vocational-technical institute students in the region 
comes from Federal student aid programs^ 21 percent of the aid available 




CO Che tforch CaroLind vocdclonal^ccchnlci^l inscicuce students is from this 
source (Table 3>, 

North Carolina student,*? receive a greater percentage of their finsnciaL aid 
in the form of employment than the students of any SREE states tforth CaroUoa 
aid recipients are Less Likely than aid recipients in the region to receive a 
Loan. OnLy 23 percent of the aid available to North Carolinians is in the 
form of Loans. The regional percentage is 34 percent. Students at the four- 
year coLLeges in llorth CaroLina are Less LikeLy than students in other states 
to r«!ceive a Ioan» Twenty-three percent of th6 aid avallabLe to four-year 
coLLege students in North CaroLina is in the form of Loans* Thirty-three 
percent of the aid availabLe to four-year coLIcge students in the region is 
in the fonn of Loans. Fifty-one percent of the aid availabLe to the pubLic 
tvo-year colLege stvidents is in the form ot educations! benefits* The compa- 
rabLe regionaL figure is 35 percent. FinanciaL aid i^y types of awardsi by 
institutionaL types, is dispLayed in TabLe 4. 

More of the sid availabLe to North CsroLina students than to students in the 
region is awarded primariLy on the bssis of finsncial need — 54 percent as 
compared to 44 percent. This is particutarLy so for the vocationat-technicaL 
icv^titutee where 32 percent of aLL aid is generaLly avaiLable. The compara- 
bLe percentage for the region is 24 percent. 

The unmet financisL need in llorth CsroLina is $37.89 miLLion. Over 70 per- 
cent of this unmet need is experienced by the non-pubUc coLLege studentSi 
WhiLe these students have nearLy haLf of the state's totaL aggregate finaticiaL 
needi they have access to Just one third of the avaiLable aidi The probLen 
is thati by institutionaL types, aid is not avaiLabLe vhere the needy students 
are located* If all aid vere made avaiLabLe to students in proportion to their 
need^ the unmet need wouLd be reduced by nine percent. TabLe 5 dispLays the 
financial need^ available aid| generally available aid snd unmet need of North 
Carolina students by institutional types and family finsneial circumstances. 




Table 1 



UfiLghCod Avoragf! DcpcndonC Student Budgocs 
By In^cUucLonal Typos, North Carolina , 1971*72 



Institutional Types Rostdcnt 



Percent of 
Enrollment 



Commuter 



Percent of 
Enrollment 



4-Vear Public $1^935 

4-Year Kon-Publlc $3^270 

2-Year Public §1^765 

2-Year Kon-PubUc $2^385 

Public Vo^tech $1,835 



65 
86 
24 
87 
11 



$1^630 
$3^015 
$1,240 
$1,835 
$1,245 



55 

76 
13 
89 



Table 2 

Family Income DistrlbuMons of Enrolled 
Dependent Students, by Institutional Typesj 
North Carolina^ 1971-72 



Family Income 
interval 


4-Vear 
Public 


4-Year 
Won -Public 


2-Year 
PubUc 


2-Year 
Kon-Publlc 


PubUc 
Vo-tech 


Less than $6,000 


26,0% 


19,7?. 


33*1% 


17.9% 


43.8% 


$6^000 to 58^999 


llA 


16,2 


29,0 


18.7 


27,8 


$9,000 to $11^999 


17.0 


U,l 


19-^^ 


19,^1 


15,5 


More than $12,000 


35.9 


50.0 


18.5 


44.0 


12,9 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100*0% 


100,0?. 


100,0% 


Hed Ian 


$9,512 


$12,000 


$7,748 


$11,072 


$6|669 



ERIC 
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TabU 3 

Sources of Ald-tiorch Carolina 
(atDOunCs In thousands) 



^'year ^*year 2*y€ar 2-year Public 

Types Public tJon-publlc Public tJoti-publlc Vo-tech Total_, 

Federal Aid 

Programs $10p755 $8,519 $lpl45 $lp047 $1,062 $22,528 

Percent 29,5 4U5 28,9 42,9 21,2 32,9 
CuAranteed 

Loans 2.493 lpl83 499 292 625 5,092 

Percent 6,8 5.8 12.6 12,0 12,5 7,4 
Educational 

Bencfita 9,067 3,466 2,02 3 722 3,181 18p459 

Percent 24.8 16,9 5M 29.6 63,3 27.0 
Inatitutional 

Aid Programs 13,293 6,833 162 284 98 20,670 

Percent 36,4 33, 3 4,1 11,6 2.0 30,2 
State Aid 

Programs 5 31 310 90 70 1,001 

Percent 1-5 K5 2. 3 2.9 1.5 

Other Aid 

Programs 361 202 39 25 50 t77 

Percent l.O 1.>.0 . 1,0 1-0 1,0 1^0 

Total $36,500 $20,513 $3,958 $2,440 $5,016 $68,42/ 
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Table 4 





Types 1 


of Available Aid by 
(axnouncs in 


InsCiCuClons 
Chou^aniJs) 


-Korth 


Carolina 






Types of 
InsciCutions 


Grants 


Percent 


Loans 


Percent 


Work 


Percent 


Educational 
Benefits 


Percent 


4-year Public 


$11,221 


30.7 


$8,128 


22,3 


$8,084 


22,2 


$9,067 


24,8 


4-ycar Noti-pubXlc 


7,284 


35,5 


5,284 


25,8 


4,479 


21,8 


3*466 


16,9 


2-year Public 


473 


12,0 


767 


19.4 


695 


17.6 


2,023 


51,0 


2-year Noti-publlc 


419 


17.2 


645 


26,4 


654 


26,8 


722 


29,6 


Public Vo-tech 


230 


4.6 


788 


X5,7 


817 


16,3 




63,4 


Total 


S19»627 


28.7 


$15*612 


22,8 $14*729 


21,5 


$18*459 


27,0 



Table 5-Nbrth Carolina 



Inscicutlooal Enrollnient Financial Need Total Available Generally Available Unmet Need 



Type 


(chousaods) 


(millions) 


Aid (millions) 


Aid (millions) 


(millions) 


4-year Public 


65,26 


$40,65 


$36,50 


$17,38 


$ 7,12 


4 -year Non-public 


34.30 


43,75 


20.51 


14,94 


22.79 


2 -year Public 


11,73 


4,77 


3,96 


1,48 


1.16 


2-year Kon-publlc 


7,63 


6,24 


2,44 


1,46 


3,94 


Public Vo-tech 


17,14 


7,56 


5X: 


1,60 


?,88 


Total & 


136,06 


$102,97 


$68,43 


$36,86 


$37,89 


Family Income 
Interval 


Enrol Intent 
(thousands) 


Financial Need 
(millions) 


Total Available 
Aid {millions) 


Generally Available 
Aid (millions) 


Unmet Need 
(millions} 


Below $6^000 


29,62 


§44,96 


$28.98 


$18,43 


$15,98 


$6^000 - $8,999 


23,47 


29,50 


19,90 


11,67 


9,60 


$9,000 - $11,999 


18,39 


12,97 


6,83 


4.81 


6,45 


Above $L2,000 


40,99 


1,13 


4,61 


,70 




Independent 


23,59 


14,41 


8,11 


1,25 


5,86 


Totals 


L36,06 


$102,97 


$68,43 


$36,86 


$37,89 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 



The financial aid problem in South Carolina is primarily a function of the 
distribution of large numbers of student.^ from lo'^^incomc families among 
relatively high cost non-public colleges. The median family Incomes of do- 
pendent students at; the public and non-public four-year colleges are similar. 
However, the non-public family incocae distribution is bimodal. Thirty^one 
percent of tho dependent non-public four-year college students come from 
fajikilies with less than $6,000 income and 43 percent of the non^public four* 
year college studecits come from families with inore than $12,000 income. For 
the modt T>art, lower income non-public college students are enrolled at pre- 
dominately black colleges* Thirty^eight percent of the dependent students 
and 33 percent of ziH South Carolina students are enrolled at non-public col- 
legeSf The full-time undergraduate enrollment at South Carolina colleges, 
universities, and Vocational^technical institutes was 59,357 students in 
1971>-72«3 Table 1 displays the family income distribution for dependent stu* 
dents by institutional types* 

Kon^public four-year college costs are» on the average, $925 higher than 
those at public four-year colleges and $1,290 higher than those at the voca* 
tional- technical institutes- £n spite of this cost differential, 46 percent 
of all low income students (those from families of less than $6^000 income) 
are enrolled in the non-public colleges (Table 2)« 

So<ith Carolina students are more likely than students in the region to re- 
ceive financial aid from their institutions. Thirty-five percent of all aid 
to South Carolinians comes from institutional student aid programs. Only 27 
percent of the aid available in the region cotoes from this source. Fifty 
percent of the aid available to public four-year college students and 14 per- 
cent ot the aid available to vocatiOnal*>technical institute students comes 
from their institutions- The cotaparable regional figures are respectively 
29 and 4, However, only 20 percent of the aid available to four-year non- 
public college students cooies from their institution. The regional average 
is 35 percent- Aid from Federal studeut aid programs is the most important 
source for the non-public four^year college student. Forty-nine percent of 
their aid comes through Federal student aid programs. Only eight percent 
of all aid available to SCAith Carolina 5tu;ients comes through the guaranteed 
loan programs. The regional percentage is 21 percent- The sources of stu- 
dent financial aid, by institutions, are displayed in Table 3. 

The patterns of aid by types vary considerably among institutions both in 
comparison with each other and with the region. Thirty-two percent of the 
aid available to public four-year college students is in the form ot grants- 
The comparable regional figure is 26 percent^ Da the other hand, only 2S 
percent of the aid available to non-public four-year college students is 
grant money. The comparable regional figure is 37 percent^ The vocational- 
technical institute students of South Carolina are more likely than voca* 
cional^cechnlcal students in other SREB states to receive a grant- Ten per- 




cent of thoir aid Is grant money while the percentage for the regton Is only 
four perc^jnt, Types of available aid by institutional tyfies are displayed 
In Table 3. 



Slightly less aid available to South CaroUnlana (^2 percoiit) than is avf.il- 
able to other students in the region (44 percent) is avarded primarily on 
the basis of financial need. This type of restriction on availability is 
particularly' significant a^. the non-public two-year colleges vhf*re only 28 
percent of the available aid Is avarded primarily on the ba.<iis of need. 
The comparable regional figure is 57 percent. 

The unmet need for South Carolina is $22,11 inllllon, tn addition to the 
distribution of low income students at relatively high cost institutions, ths 
distribution of available aid among institutions contributes to the unmet 
need problem. For example, while the four-year public college studentt* ex- 
perience only 43 percent of the total aggregate financial need, they ha\T 
access to almost 55 percent of the available aid. Forty-eight percent o£ 
the financial need is experienced by the non-public college students, who 
have access to only 37 percent oE the available aid. In spite of this Lack 
of correspondence in tht^ lnstlt;tit:lonai distributions of need and aid. South 
Carolina ranks second among SreB states in the effective distribution of aid 
among Inst itutions « When the aid is available at the Institutions, it Is 
available to needy students, the problem Is that needy students are not en- 
rolled where aid Is available. For example, 45 percent of the total aggregate 
financial need Is experienced by students from families with less than $6,000 
income and they have access to just 3S percent of all available aid* Conse- 
<|uently, their unmet need represenv^ 48 percent of the total unmet need. 
Table 5 displays the financial need, available aid, generally available aid 
and unmet need of South Carolina students by institutional typp and family 
financial c Ircumstances » 



The enrollments and financial data for the two-year regional campuses of 
tlje University of South Carolina and Clemsor* University are included in 
the four-year public college data. 
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Table I 



MolgUtctl Average Dependent Student Budgets? 
By Inst Uut ionaL Types, South Car<.iUna , 197L-72 



Institutional Types 


Res Ident 


Percent of 
Enrollment 


Conmtuter 


Percent of 
E^nrollmcnt 


^-Vear Public 


$2,090 


78 


$1,850 


22 


4-Yc3r Non-Public 


$3,075 


60 


$2,505 


20 


2-Ycar Non-P;ibUc 


$2,260 


75 


$i,920 


27 


FubUc Vo-tech 


$1,970 


3 


$1,660 


91 




Table 2 






Family Income Distributions of Enrolled 
Dcpnndcat Students, by Institutional Types, 
South Carolina, 1971-72 




Family Income 
Interval 


4-Year 
Public 


4-Year 
Koa-Publlc 


2 -Year 
Kon-Publlc 


Public 
Vo-tech 


Less tban $6,000 


ia,o'^ 


31 *0'^ 


27,1% 


43.8?. 


S6,000 to $8,999 


20,0 


13.8 


20.1 


25.3 


$9,000 to $11,999 


23,0 


12.3 


24.9 


13,9 


More than $12,000 


39,0, 


42,9 


HA 


17,0, 




100. OX 


100.07- 


100,0% 


100, OX 


Median 


$10,565 


$10,268 


$9,337 


$6,735 
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Table 3 

Sources o£ Aid-South CaroUaa 
(amouncs la cbousatidG) 



'type 3 



Public 



4-'year 



2-pyear Fublic 
Jjo n*- pub 1 L c Vo -p tech 



Total 



Federal ALd 
Programs 

Terceac 

Guaraateeci 
Lcatis 

Percent 

Educational 
Benefits 

Percent 

last Ltut iQaal 
Aid Programs 

Percent 

State Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Other ALa 
Programs 

Perceat 

Total 



$2*665 
16.1 

1,231 
7.5 

A, 210 
25.5 

8,238 
49.9 



165 
1.0 



^16,509 



$5,095 
49.3 

920 
8.9 

2,U8 
20.5 

2j039 
19,8 

50 
.5 

102 
$10*324 



$625 
34.5 

303 
16.6 

463 
15.6 

A03 
22.3 



18 
1>0 
$1,811 



$460 
18.5 

136 
5.5 

1,516 
60.8 

355 
14.2 



24 
1.0 
$2,A91 



$8,845 
23.4 

2*590 
8.3 

8,350 
26.8 

11.035 
35.3 

50 
,2 

265 
1.0 
$31,135 
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T/p<;s or Available Aid by ItisCiCutiotis-St>uCh CaroZina 
(amounts ia Chousatwis) 



Types of Educational 



Institutions 


Grants 


Percent 


Loans 


Percent 


Work 


Percent 


Benefits 


Per cent 


4-yeer Public 


$5,67S 


31.9 


$4,677 


26-3 


$3,196 


17,9 


$^*,253 


23-9 


4 -year Non-public 


2,S56 


27-7 


2,905 


2S-1 


2,445 


23-7 


2,118 


20-5 


2-ye3r i*on*publlc 


360 


19-8 


58S 


32,5 


400 


22 a 


463 


25-6 


Public Vo-tech 


250 


:o.o 


296 


U.9 


429 


17.2 




60_-9 


Total 


^^9,144 


IS. 2 


$8,466 


26a 


$6,^70 


20,0 


$8,350 


25-7 
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Table 5-South Carolina 



Institutional EnroILtnent Financial ^eed Total Available Generally Available Umnet Need 



Type 


(thousands) 


(millions) 


Aid (millions) 


Aid (millions) 


(millions) 


A-year Public 


32.17 


$21.81 


$17.77 


$6.65 


$ 6,61 


4-year IJon-publlc 


16.59 


21.12 


10,32 


5,71 


11.43 


2-year Non-public 


3.13 


3,24 


1,81 


,74 


1.55 


Public Vo-^tech 


7.47 


4,96 


2,49 


.41 


2.52 


Totals 


59,36 


$51.13 


$32.39 


$13.51 


$22.11 


Family Incoiae 
Interval 


Enrollment 

(.thousands.): 


Financial ^eed 
(jcti 1 Li ors) 


Total Available 
Abi^ ^Bii-i i ions } 


Generally Available 
Aid (mill ions ) 


Unmet Keed 


Below $6,000 


12.45 


$23,07 


$12.A1 


$6-11 


$10.66 


$6,000 - $8,999 


9,19 


13.26 


7.69 


3.5A 


5.57 


$9,000 - $11,999 


9.11 


7,33 


3,21 


1-76 


A. 11 


Above $12,000 


18.03 




3.38 






Independent 


10,58 


7.47 


5,70 


2.10 


1.77 


Totals 


59.36 


$51.13 


$32.39 


$13,51 


$22.11 
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TENNESSEE 



Only cho InsclCuClons oC Florida^ t^orth Carollr>a and Texas, among SREB 
states, enroll moro fuU-tltno undorgraduates thaa do Tonnossee Institutions - 
However, the state's financial need ranks sixth among SKEB states^ One rea- 
son for the relatively low financial need Is that dopoudont student fanilly 
Incomes aro generally higher than those of other SKEB states^ The median 
family Income for Tennessee dependent students Is $9,9^2, which Is the fourth 
highest In the region. Costs In Tennessee Institutions, however, rank sev* 
enth lowegt among SREB states » 

The difference between costs at four^yeai public colleges and faur-year non- 
public colleges is substantial. The average cost at the non-public Insti- 
tutions is 73 percent higher than the cost ^t the public Institutions (Table 
2). On the average, non-public college students are more affluent than are 
the public college students. While the non-public colleges enroll 29 per- 
cent of all dependent students, they enroll only 22 percent of the students 
from families of Less than $6,000 Income. On the other hand, the non-public 
colleges enroll ^0 percent of all the students from families of more than 
$12,000 income (Table 1), 

Tennessee aid recipients are more likely to receive awjirds from Federal stu- 
dent aid [urograms and Institutional aid programs than are students In the 
region. They ate l^ ess likely, however, to receive awards from guaranteed 
loan programs* The Importa/ice of the Federal and the Institutional aid pro- 
grams Is greatest at the non*pubilc four-year colleges^ Eight percent of 
the aid available to these students comes through these two types of sources^ 
The regional average Is 70 percent* 

The vocational-technical Institute students receive 71 percent of their aid 
In the form of educational benefits* The regional average is 63 percent^ 
The lack of Institutional student aid at the public two-year colleges and 
the vocatlonal-technlcal Institutes Is slgnlficant< Only two percent of the 
did available to students at these types of Institutions comes through the 
Inst Itutlons^ The regional average Is six percent* 

The patterns of aid available to Tennessee students show little variation 
from the regional pattern^ About A5 percent of all aid available to Tennes* 
see students Is awarded primarily on the basis of financial need » The re- 
gional average Is AA percent^ Students In Tennessee four-year public and at 
vocational-technical Institutes have less access to aid based primarily on 
need than do students at similar Institutions In the region. 

The unmet need for Tennessee students Is $27^35 million. Eighty percent of 
this unmet need Is experienced by the four*year college students. However, 
the two-year non-publlc college students have the proportionately highest 
unmet need. ^1 le they experience only 3,3 percent of all financial need, 
their unmet need represents seven percent of the total. By family financial 
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circumstances } the Independent students experience the largest proportionate 
amount ot uniaet need« For example, the Independent students have only 19 
percent of the financial need, but they expcrienrcr over 26 percent of the un- 
met need. The financial need, available aid^ geaerally available aid and un- 
met need for Tennessee students, by institutions and families financial cir- 
cunistances, are displayed in Tabic ^> 
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Table I 

Weighted Average Dependent Student Budgets 
By Ii^stitutional Tyf>os» Tennessee, 1971-72 



Instttutonal Types 


Res ident 


Percent of 
Enrollment 


Comjnuter 


f ^* n n ^ f 

Enrol Iment 


4*Yeai: public 


$1,850 


67 


$1,500 


33 


Jl-Year Non-Publlc 


$3,145 


81 


$2,350 


19 


Public 


?l,585 




$1,230 


S6 


2'Yeai: Non-Public 


^2,335 


83 


$2,045 


17 


Public Vo'tech 


51,700 


18 


$1,280 


82 



Table 2 

Family Income Distributions of Enrolled 
Dependent Students, by Institutional Types, 
Tennessee , 1971-72 



Fanl ly Income 
Interval 


4'Year 
Public 


4 -Year 
Non-Public 


2-Year 
Public 


2'Year 
Non'Public 


Public 
Vo*tech_ 


Less than $6,000 


23. 4X 


16,2% 


30,4% 


25.1% 


31.7% 


$6,000 to $8,999 


2U5 


17,9 


27.5 


21.9 


29,8 


$9,000 to $11,999 


19.6 


13,0 


17,8 


22.1 


19,6 


More than $12,000 


35,5 


52.9 


24.3 


30.9 


18.9 




100,0% 


100,0% 


100, 0'^ 


100.0% 


100. OyC 


Median 


59,781 


$12,782 


$8, 138 


$9,407 


$7,84^ 
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Table 3 

Sources of ALd^Tenneasee 
(amounts In thoiisands) 



^-year ^-year 2-year 2-year Public 

Types Public Noti-P^bllc __Publ ic Mog-public Wo-tech ^'^Qt 

Fe<Jeral ALd 

Programs ?e,737 $8,5^1 $780 S911 $171 $17,140 

Percent 27.2 ^2.^ 37.^ ^7.6 10^8 33.9 
Guaranteed 

Loans A, 793 1,770 541 246 135 7,4S5 

Percent 19,4 3.8 26.0 12.8 8>6 
£;duCdtLonal 

Benefits 6,36^ 2,030 704 2U 1,220 10,534 

Percent 25.7 10. 1 33.8 U.O 77.2 20.9 
Inst Itut Lonal 

Ai<3 Progcanii? 6^605 7,621 3S 5ZS 38 14,850 

Percent 26.7 37.7 1.8 27.6 2.4 29.4 
State Atd 

Programs — - — * 



Percent 

Other A1<1 

Programs 245 19? 20 19 16 499 

Percent JL.O 1.0 , 1 . q_ 1.0 KQ,, 1.0 

Total $24,749 $20,161 $2,083 $1,915 $1,580 $50,l»88 
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Table 4 



Types of Available Aid by Itistltutlons-Tetitiessee 
(acDourtts in thousands) 



TypaS of Educational 



Institutions 


Grants 


Percent 


Loans 


Percent 


Work 


Percent 


Benefits 


Percent 


4-year Public 


$5,786 


23,4 


$7,80^ 


31,6 


$4,786 


19-3 


$6,369 


25-7 


4-year Non*public 


7,585 


37, e 


6.151 


30-5 


4.395 


21.8 


2.030 


10.1 


2-year Public 


21L 


lO-l 


760 


37-5 


388 


18,6 


704 


33-8 


2-year Non-public 


495 


25.9 


772 


40,3 


437 


22-8 


211 


11.0 


Public Vo-tech 


41 


J, 6 


152 


9,6 


167 


10,6 


1.220 


77,2 


Total 


$14,118 


28-0 


$15,663 


31,0 


$10,173 


20,1 


$10,534 


20-9 



Tablfi 5-Tennessee 

Institutional Enrollment Financial Need Total Available Generally Available Unmet Need 



Type 


(chou sands) 


(millions) 


Aid (millions) 


Aid (millions} 


(millions) 


4'year Public 


63.56 


$34.21 


$24.75 


$ 7.55 


$1U29 






Z7« V J 




J. J. I7 




2-ye'.r Public 


5,98 


2.24 


2.08 


.69 


.26 


2-year Non-public 


2,40 


2.38 


1.91 


1.20 


1*91 


iruDiLC vo cecn 


'KCk 1 a 








9 9Zk 


Totals 


luy* 










Family Income 
Incerval 


Enrol Iment 
(thousands) 


Fifianclal Neeu 
(millionsj 


local AvaiiaD-Le 
Aid (millions^ 


Ceneral ly Avallab le 
Aid (miUlorisi 


uiuDec neeQ 
(millions) 


Below $6,000 


20.00 


$28.09 


$19,75 


$9,76 


$9.05 


$6,000 - $8,999 


19.65 


11.11 


15.46 


8.50 


7.71 


$9,000 - $11,999 


16.11 


8.36 


5,28 


2.94 


3.26 


Above $12,000 


33.42 




3.46 




.10 


Independent 


20.21 


13,78 


6.53 


1,63 


7.23 


Totals 


109.39 


$72.95 


$50.48 


$22.83 


$27.35 



TEXAS 



In 1971-72^ there vcrc 302,326 fuU-clme undergr^uace scudencs enrolled In 
cho public and private InstlcuclorLS of Texas* Their median family ineomes 
ranked 12th among SREB states. However, the weighted average attrtlent bud- 
gets they paid ranked sixth among the SREB states* Over 84 percent of all 
the students were enrolled in publiely-supported instltiit ions » l>;erLty^f ive 
percent of the sttidents were enrolled in public two-year eolleges. Only 
Florida and Mississippi have a larger percentage of public two-year eoUeges. 
The public four-year and non-public four-year college student famiiies* in- 
cotne distributions arc not much different^ even though the weighted average 
cost for the non-public college student Is over $1^000 more per year (Table 
2)i 8y family financial c ircumstancos ^ the four-year eoUege students are 
much different from the two-year college students (Table I). Students from 
low Income families in Texas are disproportionately located at the publie 
two-year colleges and vocational-technical institutes^ While these lasti- 
tutioas enroll only 27 percent of the dependent students, they enroll 37 per- 
cent of the students from families of less than $6^000 income^ They enroll 
only 12 percent of the stude^nts from families with more than $12,000 income. 

Texas students receive proportloaately less aid from Federal student aid 
programs than students in the region (20 percent as compared to 27 percent)^ 
The Texas students, however, receive substantially more aid from the guaran^ 
teed loan program source than do students in the region (30 percent as com- 
pare to 21 percent)* Both of these patterns are particularly evident at 
the four-year colleges. The guaranteed loan programs are the primary source 
of financial assistance at the public two-year colleges and voeational-tech- 
nical institutes* Financial aid from state student aid programs represents 
five percent of the total aid available to non-public four-year college stu- 
dents and nine percent of the aid available to non-public two-year colleges^ 
Only Maryland's non-ptiblic four-year eollege students^ among SREB states, 
receive a greater proportion of aid from state student aid programs. Texas 
non-public two-year college students, among $reb states, receive the largest 
proportion of aid from state student aid programs (Table 3)< 

Texas aid recipients are more likely to reeeive a loan than are students in 
the region (41 percent as compared to 34 percent). This is primarily due 
to the large percentage of guaranteed loan program dollars o£ aid in the 
state* This is especially true for the public two-year colleges and voca^ 
t lonal-technical Institutes. Texas vocational-technical institute students 
reeeive a greater percentage of awards in the form of grants than students 
at similar schools in the region (10 percent as compared to 4 percent), see 
Table 4. 

Slightly nore ot the aid available to Texas students (49 percent) than to 
students in the region (44 percent) Is awarded primarily on the basis of 
need» Half of the aid available to vocacional-technical institute students 
is generally available aid» The comparable percentage for students at simi- 
lar institutions in the region is 23 percent. 
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Thft unnet need for Texas stutSents i8 $48»44 million^ One reason the vxmct 
need is so large is chat Texas ranks tench among $K£B states in the effective 
disttibution of aid by institutions and family financial clrcumstancas* If 
aU financial aid ver« made available to students in proportion to their 
need, the unmet naed would be reduced by 36 percent, or from $46.44 million 
to $30*93 miUion. The effective distribution of student financial aid among 
Institutions discriminates in favor of public four<year colleges and Against 
the two<year colleges and vocationaWtechnicai institutas. For exampla, 
while the public four-year college students experience 49 percent of the 
total a^gregat^ financial need, they have only 34 percent of the unmet need* 

The effective distribution of aid also discriminates against independent $cu- 
dents^ iifhlla the independent sttjdents have only IS percent ot the total 
aggregate financial need, they experience 39 percent of the total unmet need. 
Table S displays the financial need, total available aid, generally available 
aid and unmet need for Texas students by institutional types and family fi-* 
nancial circtjmstances . 
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Table I 



Weighted Average Dependent Student Budgets 
By Instttutional Types, Texas . 1971-72 



Institutional Type s 



Resident 



Percent of 
t^nroUment 



Commuter 



Percent of 
Enrollment 



4'Year Public SU940 

4*Year Non-PubUc $3^090 

2'Year PubUc $1^785 

2'Year Non-Publlc $2,335 

PubUc Vo-tech $2^210 



70 
77 
16 
77 
68 



Sl^770 
$2,610 

Si, 925 



30 
23 
84 
23 
32 



Table 2 

Faonily Income Distributions of Enrolled 
Dependent Students, by Institutional Types, 
Texas t I97l'72 



Family Income 
Interval 


4'Year 
Public 


4-Year 
Non- Public 


2-Vear 
Public 


2-Year 
Non'Publlc 


Public 
Vo-tech 


Less than $6,000 


25. 9'^ 


22.2% 


39.6% 


23. 3X 


46.9% 


$6,000 to 58,999 


21.2 


21.2 


26.6 


29.2 


34.0 


$9,000 to $11,999 


19.0 


19.1 


20.1 


27.4 


15.6 


More than $12,000 


33.9 


37.5 


13.7 


20.1 


3.5 




100. 0?- 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Median 


$9,458 


$10,037 


$7,173 


$8,743 


$6,274 
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Table 3 

Sources of Aid-Texas 
(amounts in thousands) 



Types 



A-year 4-year 2-year 2*year 
Public Won-publlc Public Hoa*publlc 



Public 

Vo-tech Total 



Federal Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Guaranteed 
Loans 

Percent 

SducatLonaL 
Benefits 

Perc€!nt 



515,460 
14.9 

19,657 
19.0 



Institutional 
Aid Programs 32,586 



Percent 

State Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Other Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Total 



31.4 



971 
1.0 



$17,205 $5,647 S975 
30.3 19.2 42.2 



11,221 12,^22 

19.8 41.4 

4,539 9,673 

5*0 31.5 



20,497 
36.0 

2,790 
4.9 

563 
1.0 



2,010 
6,6 



301 
1,0 



610 
26.5 

338 
14.7 

150 
6.5 

210 
9,1 

22 
1.0 



S371 539,858 
21.0 20.4 



933 
52.7 

387 
21.9 

61 
3.4 



17 
KO 



60,291 
30.9 

34,594 
17,8 

55,304 
28.4 

3,000 
1.5 

1»874 
1,0 



5103,579 $56,815 $30,453 $2,305 Si, 769 S 194, 921 
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Tsble 4 



Typ^s of Available Aid by InstiCutions-Tex^^s 
(amounts in Chousands) 



Typ*s of EducaCionaX 



XnsClCuclons 


Grants 


Percent 




Percent 


Work 


Percent 


Benefits 


Perce nc 


4-year Public 


$24,587 


23.7 


$43,8^3 


42.4 


$15,442 


14. ? 


$1^,65? 


19.0 


4-year Non-public 


22,648 


39. ? 


20,055 


35.3 


9,573 


ie.8 


4,53? 


S.O 


2-year Public 


2,58? 


8-5 


14,012 


46.0 


4,17? 


13.7 


$,673 


31.3 


2-year Non-pubXic 


6^8 


30-3 


686 


2^.8 


583 


25.3 


338 


14.6 


Public Vo-tecK 


111 


lO-O 


^5? 


54.- X 


248 


X4.0 


38? 


21.9 


Total 


$50, 70? 


26.0 


$7^,603 


40.8 


$30,025 


15.4 


$34,594 


X7.8 



Table 5-Texas 



Itisc icuC i otial EnroUmetiC Fiaaticial Need Total Available Generally AviLlIable Uranec Need 



Type 


(^chousands^ 


Cmill ions) 


Aid (ndlliotis) 


Aid (tnillions) 


(mil lions) 


4-year Public 


i;f>.29 


$110,22 


?103,58 


$50.48 


$16,30 




Aft 1^ 




56. 8Z 


<7 


1 A 17 


2-yedr Public 


72.17 


43.17 


30.45 


7.43 


15.08 


2-year Kon-pubUc 


3.04 


3,52 


2.30 


1-40 


1.32 








1 77 

ir * / t 


- 07 


1 1 7 
I - I / 


To Cals 




^^*><; fti 


9 JL y4 ^ vz 


*;ciq 77 




Faml ly Income 
Interval 


L tiT^o I j.iDen^ 
(ChousatidsX 


f Itiatic lal neea 
^millions) 


lOLia I Avai lapJ-c 
Aid ..(t°ll'^ion^) 


ij^nera i ly Aval I ao le 
Aid (gilll ions) 


Unmet Need 
jt(di I lions) 


Below 56,000 


66.21 


$96,69 


$82-62 


$47,18 


$14.06 


$6,000 - $8,999 


53.41 


63.21 


52,13 


29,15 


11,06 


$9,000 - ?11,:99 


45.34 


26, 2Z 


22,71 


12,37 


4.47 


Above $12,000 


67.80 


,01 


16,56 


1,85 




Iti<lepen<lent 


67.57 


39,72 


20-90. 


5.22 


18.83 


Totals 


302.33 


?225,85 


$194-92 


$95,77 


$48-44^ 



VIRGINIA 



In L97L-72, there were 99,LS0 scudencs enrolled as fult-clme urdergraduaces 
in Che colleges and universities of Virginia* These students have the high- 
est Titcdian family incomes of SREB s tates- -$U ,044 » They also pay the high- 
est freighted average student budgets among SRBB states, ThiP is primarily 
because 26 percent of the dependent students attend private colleges trhere 
the freighted average cost is $3^147 as compared to the weighted average cost 
of $2,105 at the four-y«ar pubUc colleges and $1,663 at the two-year public 
colleges (Table 2)« By family income distributions, th^ two->year public 
college students are distinctly different from those students who attend the 
other types of institutions. Their median family income is only $8*809. 
VJhile only 13 percent of all dependent students are enrolled at the public 
two-year colleges, 19 percent of all enrolled students with incomes of less 
than $9,000 are enrolled at these institutions (Table I), The presence of 
low income students in the other college types is influence<l in part by low 
income student enrollment at predominately black public and non^public in- 
stitutions. 

The pattern of sources of student aid for the state as a whole is similar to 
that of the region* There are, however, some variations by institutional 
types, especially at the public two-year colleges^ The public two-year col- 
lege students receive 45 percent of their aid from state and Federal educa* 
tional benefits. Students at similar institutions in the region receive only 
35 percent of their aid from this source. On the other hand, only two per- 
cent of the aid available to pr^blic two-year college students comes from 
institutional student aid progran>s. The comparable percentage for the re- 
gion is seven percent. Four-^year college students in Virginia also receive 
proportionately less financial aid from their institutions than do ftudents 
in the region-*26 percent as compared to 31 percent (Table 3). 

Virginia students receive proportionately more aid in the form of educational 
benefits than do students in the regicn'-2$ percent as compared to 23 per- 
cent* Non-public four-year college students in Virginia are less likely than 
students at similar institutions in the region to receive a grant award. 
Only 30 percent of their aid Is in the form of grants, while the regional 
average is 37 percent* Virginia students are slightly less likely to re- 
ceive an employment award than are students in the region (Table 4)» 

Only 38 percent of the total aid available to Virginia students is awarded 
primarily on the basis of need* The regional average is 44 percent » The 
lack of generally available aid is particularly a problem at the non-public 
two-year colleges, where only 43 percent of the aid is generally available. 
The comparable regional average is 57 percent. 

The total aggregate unmet need for Virginia student is $23^5 million. Part 
of the unmet need probleo] is related to the low rate of effective distribu- 
tion of aid in proportion to need. If all available aid were awarded in 
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proportion Co scudeac financial needs^ the unmet need vouLd be reduced by 
L5 perc^nc^ By Insclcutlons^ cho aoa<pubLlc four<year colleges^ students 
have Che proporclonacely greatest unmet need» These students experience 
only percent of the financial need but have ¥i percent of the unmet need* 
jy family ffnanclal circumstances, the students from famlllea with incomes 
of between $9^000 to $12,000 per year have the proportionately greatest pro* 
blern^ These students experience only 17 percent of the fiuancLal need but 
nave over 27 percent of the uomet need» The financial need, available aid^ 
generally available aid and unmet need for Virginia students by inatitutional 
t;'pe and family financial circumstances are displayed in Table 5» 
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Table L 



VcighCcd Average Dependent SCudenc Budgets 

By Institutional Typos, Virfiinta. 1971-72 

Percent of Percent of 

Institu t ional Types Resident Enrollment Commuter Enrol Irxent 

4-Year Public $2,220 78 $1,700 22 

4-Year Non-Public $3,360 79 $2,600 21 

2-Year Public SI, 830 9 $1,670 91 

2-Year Ncn-Publlc S3, 530 44 S2,075 56 



Table 2 

Family Income Distributions of Enrolled 
Dependent Students^ by Institutional Types 
Vtrfilnta, 1971-72 



Family Income 
Interval 


4-Year 
Public 


4-Year 
Hon-Publlc 


2-Year 
Public 


2 -Year 
Nott-pubUc 


Less than $6,000 


16. a% 


15,67, 


26.5'A 


15.8^/C 


$6,000 to $8,999 


19,6 


15.5 


25-1 


22,7 


$9,000 to $11,999 


19,0 


14.6 


18-1 


16,3 


More than $12,000 


44,6 


54.3 


30-3 


45,2 




100,0?- 


100-0% 


100, 0'A 


100,07. 


Median 


$11,147 




$8,809 


Sll,117 
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Table 3 



Sources of Ald'Vlrglala 
(amounts tn thousands) 



Types 



4*year 
Public 



4*year 
Uon-publlc 



2*>ear 

Public 



Koa*publlc 



Total 



Federal Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Guaraaceed 
Loans 

Perceac 

Hducaclonal 
Benefits 

Percent 

lascUuClOnaL 
Aid Programs 

Percent 

State Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Other Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Total 



$7,129 
22.0 

6,823 

2ia 

8,608 
26,6 

8,054 
24.9 

1,428 
4,4 

321 
1,0 

$32,363 



$4,752 
34.5 

2,348 
17*0 

2,438 
17,7 

3,958 
28,7 

154 
1,1 

136 
1,0 
$13,786 



$1,899 
25.5 

1,936 
26.0 

3,382 
45.4 

118 

1.6 

43 
,5 

74 
l.O 



5275 
20.1 

305 
22.3 

331 
24,3 

435 
31,9 

5 
,4 

14 
UO 



$7,452 $1,365 



$14,055 
25,5 

11,412 
20,8 

14,759 
26.9 

12,565 
22.9 

1,630 
2,9 

545 
1,0 
$54,966 
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Tat>le ^ 



Typ^s of Available Aid t>y tn$tiiCutions<>Virgiiiia 
(ainounCs in thousands) 



Types of Educational 



InsCltutions 


GranCs 


Percent 


Loans 


Percent 


work 


Percent 


Benefits 


Percent 


A-year Public 


$8,127 


25.1 


$10,109 


31,2 


$A.979 


15, A 


$9,U8 


28,3 


A-year Non-public 


A, 159 


30.2 


A, 733 


3A,3 


2,456 


17.8 


2,A38 


17.7 


2-year Public 


636 




2,253 


30.2 


1,181 


15.9 


3,382 


A5.A 


2-year ?fon-public 


300 


22,0 


479 


35.1 


255 


15, 7 




2A.2 


Total 


$13,222 


2A.1 


$17,57A 


32,0 


$8,871 


16,1 


$15,299 


27.8 



Table S-Virginia 

last Itut lonal Enrol Imeat Fliiancial Need Total Available Generally Available Unmet Need 



Type 


(thousands) 


(millions) 


Aid (millions) 


Aid <;mlllfons) 


(millions) 


4-year Public 


59-53 


$40-92 


$32-36 


$10- 


$10-85 


4-year iVon-publlt: 


20-47 


23,28 


13-79 


7-31 


10.29 


2--year Public 


16-60 


8-27 


7-45 


1-68 


I-IS 


2-year Non-public 


2-53 


2-47 


1-37 


-59 


K16 


Totals 


99-18 


$74-94 


554-97 


$21-03 


$23,50 


Family Income 
Int erval 


Enrollment 
(thousands) 


Financial Need 
(mil lionsj 


Total Available 
Aid (minions) 


Generally Available 
Aid (millions) 


Unmet Need 
(million'^) 


Belov $6,00C 


14*77 


$26-25 


$21-23 


$6-16 


$5-02 


$6,000 - $8^999 


16-23 


24-16 


16- 79 


7-61 


7-37 


$9,000 - $11,999 


14.64 


12-81 


6-45 


3-54 


6-36 


Abov« $12,000 


36,28 




3-31 






Independent 


17-26 


11-72 


7.19 


1,72 


4,75 


Totals 


99,13 


$74,94 


$54-97 


$21-03 


$23-50 



WEST VIRGINIA 



!n 1971-72^ 45^630 fuH-clme undergraduate scudencs were enrolled in West 
Virginia colleges and universities. This is :he smallest enrollmGnC of any 
of Che SREB states. Seventy-eighc pcrccnc of tU<3 dependent students ^^ere 
enrolled in public colleges and universities^ Welghced average coscs for 
these students was $1,935 per year. The dependent students at the non-public 
colleges paid a weighted average cost of $2,910. The difference in cost be- 
tween public ftnd private institutions in West Virginift is one of the smallest 
in the region (Table 1). 

Over percent of the dependent students from families with incon.es of , less 
than $9,000 are enrolled at public institutions. On the other hand, the 
con-public institutions, that enroll 22 percent of all dependent students, 
enroll 25 percent of all dependent students from families of more than $9,000 
in annual income (Table 2). 

The patterns in financial aid sources for the West Virginia students in 
totel vary little from the pattern for the region. The West Virginia stu- 
dents receive slightly more of theiv aid from guaranteed loan programs and 
slightly less of their aid from institutional student aid programs. The non- 
public four-year college students receive 23 percent ot their aid from the 
guaranteed loan program. The regional average at similar institutions is 
14 percent. The non-public two-year college students receive 29 percent of 
their aid from guaranteed loan programs. The regional average at similar 
institutions is Id percent (Table 3). 

West Virginia students receive fewer grant dollars and more loan dollars 
than the regional averages, in comparison to students at similar institu- 
tional types i^" ^he region. West Virginia public four-year collage students 
receive more loan and work awards; non-public four-year students receive 
more loan awards and less grant and work awards, and public two-year col- 
lega students receive more loan awards and less grant awards. The primary 
types of aid available to non-public two-year college students are loans 
(45 percent) or educational benefits (33 percent). The comparable regional 
percentages for students at these types of institutions, respectively, are 
33 percent and 19 percent (Table 4). 

Only 37 percent of the aid available to West Virginia students is awarded 
primarily on the b^sis of need. The regional average is 44 percent. The 
lack of generally rvailable aid is particularly apparent at the non-public 
two-year colleges^ Only 31 percent of the aid available to students at 
these types of instittjtions is generally available aid. The regional average 
is 37 percent. 

The unmet need for West Virginia students w£s $3^66 million. Sixty-two per- 
cent of this unmet reed is experienced by the non-public four-year college 
students. This Is primarily due to the distributions of aggregate financial 
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need arxl avalLatLe aid* For example^ the non-public four-year colleges 
enroll 18 percent of Che students^ who have 31 percent of the cecal finan- 
cial need but access to only 21 percent of all available aid. By family 
financial circumstances, the students from fdmilios with incomes of $9^000 
to $12jO00 per year have 20 percent of the financial need but access to 
Only 15 percent of the available aid, Con3e<iuently their unmet need repre- 
sents 29 percent of the state total. If all available aid were distributed 
among students and institutions in proportion to their financial need» un« 
met need in West Virginia would be reduced by 38 percent. The financial 
need» available aid, generally available aid and unmet need for West Virginia 
students by institutional types and family financial circumstances arc 
displayed in Table 5, 
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Table L 



W.^lghtcd Average Dependent Student Budgets 
By ifistttytiofial Typea^ West VlrglnU , 1971-72 

Percent of Percent o£ 

Inftt itut tonal Types Resident Enrollment Comrouter Enrollmen t 

4"Vear Public S2,110 71 $1,300 29 

4-Vear Non-Public $3^250 80 $2,360 20 

2-Year Public Si, 665 37 51,375 63 

2-Year Non-Public $1,975 58 $l»0eO 42 



Table 2 

Family Income Distributions of Enrolled 
Dependent Students, by Instlttitlonal Types, 
West VirAinta , 1971-72 



Family Income 
Interval 


4 -Year 
Public 


4 -Year 
Non*Publtc 


2 -Year 
INiblic 


2 -Year 
Kon^PuMU 


Less that/ $6,000 


20,8% 


13,211 


29.6% 


35.6% 


56,000 to $8,999 


22,2 


19.2 


26.5 


26.8 


$9,000 to $11,999 


24a 


26,6 


20.5 


18.1 


More than $12,000 


32j2 


4K0 


23,4 


19.5 




100.0^ 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Median 


59,885 


$10,974 


58,309 


$7,612 
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Table 3 

Sourc€s of Ald'-^€st VlrglnU 
(amounts in thousandfi^ 



Public 



4-year 
Hon-publte 



2*y€ar 
Public 



2-year 
Non-public 



Total 



fed€ral Aid 
Prograois 

Percent 

Ouarant€e<l 

F€rcent 

Educational 
Benefits 

Percent 

Institutional 
Aid Progratae 

Percent 

State Aid 
Programs 

Percent 

Other Aid 
Frogranis 

Percent 

Total 



$6,178 
28.9 

23.3 

5,139 
24.1 

4,628 
21.7 

221 
1.0 

211 
$21,353 



Si, 670 
27.9 

li381 
23.1 

8^3 
14.4 

1,954 
32.6 

59 
1.0 

59 
KO 



$344 
27.5 

44a 

35.9 

411 
32.9 

34 
2.7 



12 

1.0 



Sl72 
25.7 

194 
28.9 

220 
32.7 

78 
11.7 



$5,960 Si, 249 



6 

1>0 
$672 



$8,:J64 
28.6 

6,999 
23.9 

6,633 
22.7 

6,694 
22.9 

280 
.9 

290 

1.0 

$29,260 
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Table i 



Types of Available Aid by Instltuttons-West Virginia 
(aoounCs in thousfirds) 



Types of EducaClonaL 



InsCituCions 


Grant s 


Percent 


Loans 


Percent 


Vorlc 


Percent 


Benefits 


Pet ce lit 


i-year Public 




20.5 


$7.i69 


35.0 


$i,365 


20. i 


$5,139 


2i.l 


i-year Non-Public 


1.935 


32.3 


2.359 


39. i 


829 


13.9 


8^3 


K.i 


2-year Publtc 


91 


7.3 


567 


i5.i 


180 


li.i 


ill 


32.9 


2-year Non-public 


105 


15.6 


299 


4A-5 


^8 


7.2 


220 


32.7 


Total 


$6,511 


22.2 


$10,69i 


36.6 


$5,i22 


IB, 5 


$6,633 


22.7 



Table S-West Virginiii 

Institutional Eorollment Financial iCeed Total Available Generally Available Uranet Nee<l 



Tvt>e 


(thousands) 


(millions) 


Aid (minions) 


Aid (nillions) 


(millions) 


4'year Public 


34-17 


$22.12 


$21.35 


$7-55 


$2.88 


4-y«ar IJon-publlc 


8-23 


10,57 


3.99 


2.86 


5,39 


2'year Public 


2A6 


1.19 


1.25 


.32 


.16 


2'-year Non-public 


1-07 


-83 


-67 


-20 


.23 


Totals 


45.63 


$34-71 


$29-26 


$10-93 


$8.66 


Family Income 
Interval 


Enrol Intent 
f thousands) 


Financial Need 
(millions) 


Total Available 
Aid (millions) 


Generally Available 
Aid (million ,) 


Unmet Need 
(millions) 


Below $6,000 


8.17 


$12.20 


$9.61 


$4.23 


$2-59 


$6,000 - $8,999 


8.82 


11-19 


9.08 


3.81 


2-12 


$9,000 - $11,999 


9.86 


6.93 


4.44 


1-82 


2.:>5 


Above $12,000 


13.70 




3.U 












Indei^endent 


5,08 


4.39 


2.99 


1-07 


1.40 


Totals 


45-63 


$34.71 


$29.26 


$10-93 


$8-66 



AP?EtJDlX A 



ftETHOOOLOGrcAL NOTES 



The mochod employed to derive financial neej and unmet need in this report 
ts knovm as aggregate need analystg (ANA), ANA ts a methodology which has 
been successfully eTnployed Ln individual state studies In Alabama^ Plorida, 
Georgia^ Kentucky^ Hassachusetta, Maryland^ Nei^^ Jersey^ tlev York» North 
Carolina^ Virginia^ Texas and West Virginia, 



tn order to do ANAt the following data are needed! 

(a) The size of the study population, This may include an entire 
student body, many student bodies, or some sub-population of 
students . 



(b) The percentage of male and female students In the population^ 

(c) The distribution of students by parental income or ^ if they 
are independent students, their own family Incomes^ 

(d) The average expected parental contribution by income intervals 
and average family size. Contributions vary by family Income 
and siee^ 

(e) The average amount of self-help expected from the students* 
Self-help contributions from summer and term time earnings 
vary by sex and class standings 

(f) The educational costs or ^student budgeta Including, If appro- 
priate, differential budgets for men^ women^ commuters, and 
resident students. 

(g) The amounts of financial aid presently available ai\d/or avarded 
to students by level of parental income. Available aid should 
be broken down by source (state^ federal, Instltutlor^al) and by 
type (grants work^ loan) if possible. 

(h) The percentage or number of students who employ the various 
budgets included in the a^ialysls* 



With these datai ANA will provide an estimate of additional aid required 
(or unmet need) by using the following formula: additional aid required^ 
appropriate student budget - {expected self-help + expected parental contri- 
bution + existing financial aid)» The principle underlying the concept of 
unm^t need for currently enrolled students is one of reasonable expected 
contr Ibut ions from students and parents toward the students' eductitional costs* 
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To ILLuSCrace the procedure o£ ANA, table A coacaias cho basic data for one 
state's four*year public colleges: (1) number of fuU^cime dependent students 
(37,430)» percentage of males and females; student $elf<help contributions 
($545 and $^5); a weighted average studcrit budget for all students, whether 
cocmter or resident ($2,056), and a family income distribution for these 
s tudents I 

Looking at the $6,000 to $8*999 interval^ it is noted that families with no 
unusual financial circumstances with 2.5 dependent children «tre expected on 
the average , to contribute $265 a year to a dependent child's education. 
Each student is expected to contribute $502 (the weighted average cor.trlbu* 
tion for men und VL^men) frcm sumer and term time earnings toward hie educa" 
tlonal costs* The Sum of $502 and $ 285*-$787*-represents available stjdent 
«ind family resources. It costs $2,056 per year to attend these colleges. 
The difference between $2,056 and $787 Is $1,269, or the students^ financial 
need. Since there are 5,615 of these students, their aggregate financial 
net;d is $7,125,435, In this example, there Is $6,507,463 In aid from all 
:^ource$ (state, vedefal. Institutional) to meet these students' needs. There' 
fore, the aggregated unmet financial need or a<ldltional aid required for 
these students is $617,972 and $110 per student. Or* to put It another way, 
an additional $110 per student in financial aid is required for these students 
to reasonably affotd the costs of their education^ 

The same procedure is followed for each income Interval, It is noted that 
no financial aecd ^s shown for students from families with incomes of $12,000 
or more. It Is assua^d that* on the average > students from such families 
can afford the costs ^n this example. If the costs were higher than the sum 
of the expected parental contribution and student contribution for this in* 
terval ($2,642), they v/outd show an aggregate financial need. 

The financial aid listed f.s available to students with "no need" in the 
"$12*000 or more" intcival represents aid that is not (or nor always) awarded 
with student need taketi into consideration. In this examplej which is an 
actual state^ if the $1,134,774 in aid available to students tn Che upper level 
were distributed to sti.idents in the lower levels the aggregate uninet financial 
need would be reduced froa $5, 853, $25 to $1,719,051 or from $274 to $60 per 
student . 

It should be obvious that varying the costs^ the family incomes and contri' 
butions, and the expected student contributions will each have an impact on 
total financial need. It should also be obvious that varying the way aid is 
distributed will have an i.Tipact on unmet financial need or additional aid 
required, 

While individual state data And unique circumstances are important, an attempt 
was made to treat all data from similar programs in each state in a similar 
manner. This procedure was intended to produce comparable data amonf^ states 
so that comparative analyses could be performed. 
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AGGREGATE NEED ANALYSIS COKPITPATIONAL EXAMPLE 
Typ« of InsCltutlon-^-ye«r P\ibllc O^lleg^^B-DependenCs Only 

Number of Pull-Clac studenta - 37.430 
Ferc^nC^ge of Male a: - females: 43 
Student Seif'help- Males $545 - Femalear $445 
Weighted Average Student Budget $2,056 



Inconje Interval 


(I) 

?er ce nt 
Students 


W 

Numbers 
Studenta 


<3) 
Average 
Faml ly 
Contr ibutlon 


(^) 

SCxident 
Self-help 


<5) 

Financial 
Need 


<6, 
Trtal 
Financial 
Heed 


(7) 
Avail^hle 
Financial 

Aid 


UniMt 
Financial 
Keed 


Less than $6,000 


22 


82 ?5 


-0- 


$502 


$1,554 


512.797,190 


$8,989,503 


S3.a07.f8; 


$6,000 to 999 


15 


5617 


S285 


502 


1,269 


7.125.435 


6.507>463 


^i;,972 


59,000 to Sll,999 


20 


7485 


915 


502 


639 


4,782*915 


3, 35^*. 749 


1.428.166 


$12,000 or more 


43 


16005 


2140 


502 


-0- 


'0- 


3^1 34 . 774 


^0 ' 



524, 70:. 540 524.636.973 55,853,825 



Colunka 5 • Uelghte'1 Average Student Budget minus the sum of co^uoms 3 and 4 
Coluan 6 * Financial (column 5^ K Number of iicvdei^ts (column 2). 

Column 8 ■ Total Fl^^nciat Neet^ .li^uion 6^ ^Inus Available Financial Aid 
(column 7)y 



Th€ scvidy population included all fvill^cime vindcrgradviacc students in each 
3Cace who wore enrolled Iri 1971-72 in one of five typos of inscicucions- - 
four-year publtc coUegos or viniver sicios , four-year non-public colleges or 
universities , two-year public community or Junior col leges , cvo^year non- 
public junior colle^es^ and public vocaclonal-cechnical schools--i£ one or 
more insclcvitlons of the latter categories participated in one of the three 
institutionally based Fedf'ral student aid programs^ Since much of the data 
were obtained from report forms submitted to the USOE by institutional parti- 
cipants in the federal programs, it was necessary to exclude some states' 
vocational sohocls if noue participated in the (urograms. 

The size of enrollments at various types of institvitions was obtained from 
the USOE publication, fall Enrollments in Higher Education^ 1971 . This was 
aL^o the source document for the percentages o/ males and females and upper- 
clat'smen and lowerclassTien by types.^ When a state's vocational-technical 
schoiL^l enrollments were tvot included in the publication, the data were 
obtait^ed from the appropriate state departments of education^ 

The dlstributiotis of students by family income ranges were obtained pritoarily 
from documents submitted to the USOE by institutional financial aid adiainis- 
trators--the Application to Participate in Federal Student Financial Aid 
Pro;irams. FY 1974 (AFPLCnTT Since income distributions are critical to ANA 
the ApPLCtf data were verified from data available from the \}, Bureau of 
the Census, the College Entrance Examination Board, The American College 
Testing Program, and reports by or research studies from state agencies and 
officials* The distribvitions were adjusted to provide the best possible 
estimates of student family income in 

Family size varies by family income and average family sizes will vary among 
states in the region^ However, from the 1970 Census data^ It was possible 
to derive a conservative reglondl estimate of the average size of families 
with college-aged children, The family size used in this study was 4,5- 
It was assumed that each family had 2.5 children and one of these was a 
dependent college student* Using this conservative estimate of course pro- 
duces larger average famll-^ contributions because as family size decreases 
or income increases, expected contributions increase* If other researchers 
assumed larger family slzes^ expected family contributions would be decreased 
and, therefore, aggregate financial need would be increased. 

The College Scholarship Service, the American College Testing Program, and 
the USOE have, with Che help of financial aid administrators and economists^ 
developed systems and procedures for determining what families of different 
sizes anid financial circumstances can reasonably be expected to contribute 
to their student dependents' education each year. An average expected fami- 
ly contribution for students whose /amlly incomes fell In each of the four 
intervals used In the study was derived from College Scholarship Service 
standard contribution tablQS for families with 2^5 dependents and no unusual 
family circumstances. Appendix Table B adapted ftcm CSS Need Analysis Iheory 
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and Computattoa Procedures shows tbat as family size decreases and Income 
Increases, average expected family concributloas increase* 

TABLE B 

Total Parents^ Contribution From Income 
Before Taxes* By Size of Farnily* 



Number of Dependent: Children 





Que 


1 W V 


Thr c e 


Pntir 


Five 


Less than. S4000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


S5000 


23 


0 


0 


0 


0 


$6000 


269 


24 


0 


0 


0 


S7000 


514 


217 


72 


0 


0 


$6000 


756 


441 


243 


101 


29 


$9000 


995 


668 


446 


250 


169 


$10,000 


1260 


893 


645 


447 


349 


$11 jOOO 


1558 


112L 


845 


641 


535 


$12,000 


L864 


L406 


1044 


835 


719 


$13,000 


2234 


1720 


1305 


1029 


902 


$14,000 


26L9 


2047 


1597 


L298 


UL2 


$15,000 


3039 


240L 


1903 


1584 


1388 


$20,000 


5568 


4907 


4295 


3851 


350 


$25,000 


7164 


6520 


5920 


5489 


5220 



★Adapted from CSS Need Analysis Theory and Computation Procedures, 
(E^ew York; College Ecitranct? Examination Board, 1973) 

Ici this study no family contribution was expected ftom families with "less 
than $6,000" anctuai Income. An average contribution of $285 was expected 
frocQ families in the $6,000 to $8,999 Interval and $915 was expected from 
families in the $9,000 to $11,999 interval. Because the shape of the icicome 
distributions vary by Institutions, It was necessary to vary the average 
contributions by institutional types in each state for the "more thaci $12,000*' 
icitervaK 

The average contributions for this income interval for each institutional 
type i.n each rtate are presented in Appendix Table C, 

As noted above, student seU^-help contributions from summer and term-time 
earctings vary by sex and class standing. The College Scholarship Service 
standards jfor student self->helf> contributions are as follows: for pre" 
freshman men, $400; for prefreshmaci women, $300; for presophoraore mea, $500; 
for presophomore women, $400; for upperclassmen, $500, and fov upper- 
classwomen, $500, Studies for individual Southern states have shown 
that these expectations are frequecttly higher than many students are able to 
meet. However, following the practice of making conservative as sump t iocis , 
these standard cocttributlons were applied in the study. Assumptiocis of 
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APPE«DIX-tabte C 
Expected Family Contributions for Students 
From FarotUes ot "More than $12,000" Annual 
Incorai? by Institutional types, within States 



Stato 


4-year 
Public 
Col leftcs 


4 -year 
Non-publ Ic 
Colleges 


2-year 
Public 
Cot leaea 


2-year 
Mon-pub li c 
Colleftea 


Public 

Vo-tech 

Schools 


Alabama 


$2^140 


$1,705 


$1,455 


$1,705 


$1,225 


Arkansas 


2,140 


2,310 


1,850 


1,455 


1,340 


Florida 


2,6S5 


3,050 


2,310 


2,855 




Georgia 


2,310 


2,140 


2,140 


1,850 


1,705 


Kentucky 


2,310 


2,310 


1,995 


1,580 


- . - 


Louisiana 


2,310 


2,855 


- - - 


- 


1,705 


Maryland 


3,050 


3,050 


1,995 


1,45 5 




Miss Iss Ippl 


2^310 


2,310 


1,340 


1,340 




North Carolina 


1,995 


2,6S5 


1,580 


2,310 


1,455 


Souch Carallna 


2^310 


2,480 




1,850 


1,580 


Tennessee 


2^140 


2,665 


1,850 


1,995 


1,705 


Texas 


2,310 


2,6S5 


2,140 


2,140 


1,340 


Virginia 


2,855 


3,050 


1,995 


2,855 




West Virginia 


2,310 


2,665 


1,995 


1,850 
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Lower student concr LbuC Lons would o£ course Lncrease Che anKiunc of financial 
need ► USOE enrollment data were used to produce weighted average student 
contributions for each type of Institution in each state. These weighted 
averages are presented in Appendix Table 

The average costs experienced by students at various types o£ Institutions 
were derived from data obtained from the FY 1974 APPLCN's. On these forms, 
aid administrators were asked provide estimates of the costs of education 
to relevant groups of students In 1971-72^ 1972-73^ and 1973-74, The 1971- 
72 estimates were used^ the validity of the aid administrators' estimates 
is a crucial variable In AtiA, If the estimates are unreal Istlcal ly low, the 
students will have to draw on more of their own resources (or make sacrf- 
flees) to meet educational expenses not met with financial aid » If the 
estimates are unreallstlcalty high, then some students will have a calculated 
need that Is not "real" and, therefore, limited financial aid funds will not 
be distributed to their maximum effectiveness, 

Evidence from surveys of patterns o£ student expenditures Indicate that the 
aid administrators' estimates are frequently unrealistic* However, there Is 
no consistent bias in their estin^tes. Sometimes their estimates are lower 
and sometimes they are higher than actual expenditure patterns^ 

The aid administrators* estimates were, however, the best available data on 
stvident costs for the region. Furthercvore, they are accepted and used for 
Federal student aid policymaking, which affects the distribution of at least 
27 percent of all aid dollars^ 

Weighted average budgets for dependent resident and dependent commuter stu- 
dents were calculated for each type of institution In each state^ l^ose 
budgets were listed In the text of the report. The percentages of students 
paying each budget were obtained from the APPLCN. The weighting procedure 
Is shown, for example, in Appendix Table 

The Identification and distribution of available aid dollars among institu- 
tions and students by types of programs and awards is the most difficult pro- 
cedure In AHA^ It Is difficult because many agencleSj including postsecondary 
institutions, don't have management Information systems to precisely tell 
them or researchers the characteristics of aid applicants, aid recipients, 
or where recipients spend their awards^ For example, while virtually all 
agencies know how much money they award t slightly fewer ot them know how 
many recipients received awards^ A smaller number know the types of insti- 
tutions where their awards are used^ Hven fewer agencies car* provide income 
distributions of aid applicants :>v recipients. And, finally, very few agen- 
cies can provide income distributions within types of institutions. 

As much information as could reasonably be obtained from aS^^cles that admin- 
ister aid programs was collected by telephone and correspondence* Data were 
sought that would permit the construction of a distribution of aid f^rom each 
agency to each type of Institution: 
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APPKHOIX-Table [> 



Wel^bted Average Student Self Help 
Contributions by Institutional Types 
for each State 



State 


4-year 
Public 
Collej^es 


4-year 
Non'-publlc 
Colleges 


2-year 
Public 
Col leges 


2-year 
Non-public 
Colleges 


Public 
Vo-tech 
Schools 


Alabama 


$502 


$492 


$461 


$465 


$460 


Arkansas 


495 


494 


462 


456 


460 


Florida 


520 


506 


462 


446 




Cec>rgia 


504 


485 


463 


460 


463 


Kentucky 


495 


499 


457 


450 




Louisiana 


491 


495 




... 


475 


nary lanc 






HP J 


t*^ L 




Mississippi 


505 


500 


458 


449 




North Carolina 


49^ 




465 


459 


461 


South Carolina 


496 


4aa 




464 


468 


Tennessee 


500 


495 


468 


458 


467 


TeKas 


501 


494 


464 


471 


465 


Virginia 


49 3 


487 


469 


437 




West Virginia 


501 


496 


461 


A62 
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APPEN*DIX-Table E 



Weighted Average Budgets-COmp^Jtional Example 



InstitutioD 


(A> 

Full-time 
Employment 


(B> (C) 
Dependent Dependent 
Resident Commuter 
Sr jdents St^Jdents 


(n> 
Resident 
Student 
Budget 


Commuter 
Student 
Budget 


Total 
Resident 
5udget 


(G) 
Total 
Commute t 
Budget 


College A 


10,000 


5,000 5,000 


$2,500 


SI, 800 


512,300,000 


$9,000,000 


College B 


5,000 


4,000 1,000 


3,000 


2,000 


12,000,000 


2,000,000 


College C 


4,500 


1,000 3,000 


2,000 


1,800 


2,000,000 


5,400,000 


18,000 


9,000 9,000 






S26,000,000 


SI6.400,000 


Colgmn F 


is e^^ual to 


Column B ttmes Columrt D 










Column G 


Is e<;ual Co 


Column C times Column E 










S26,500,000t 9,000 * 
$16,i.00,000t 9,000 - 


' S2,944, weighted average dependent 
$1,822, weighted average dependent 


resident 
commuter 


budget 
budget 





Family Income 



^ Recipience 



# DolUrs 



Less Chan $6,000 
$6,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $11,999 
More than $12,000 



Independent Students 



Total 



$ 

$ 
$ 
$ 

$ 



When the agency could not provide data which were this complete, estimates, 
approximations, and assumptions were made to distribute the available aid, 
II the agency* s program called for the distriSution of ai<l primarily accord-^ 
ing to need , then the award dollars were distributed within iastitutional 
types according to the proportion of aggregate f inane ialneed in a given in-* 
t^rval. For example^ if th« actual distribution of aid dollars was uuknowiit 
but It waa known that 10 percent of the aggregate financial need for four- 
year public colleges in a given state was experienced by students from fi'.Al* 
lies in the $6^000 to $8,999 interval, it vf^s assumed that these students re- 
ceived 10 percent of the available aid. Because the students in a given in-* 
terval may have actually received 1 e s s money, the effect of this assumption 
is to produce a conservative estimate of utvmet financial need, or additional 
aid required* This procedure is in keeping with the attempt to develop a 
conservative picture of the total unmet financial need problem. 

It was not possible or feasible to qa**ry every postsecondary institution tn 
the region about the distribution of its aid dollars. In Ilea of that pro- 
cedure* data from the APPIjCN's and a survey of approximately ten percent of 
t>ie institutions were utilized. A list of institutional respondents is 
contained In Appendix B* 

The Higher Education Amendments of 1968 require that the institutions report 
and spend for financial aid the amount listed on their A??lCH*s under "ntaln^ 
tenance of level of support" in order to participate in one or more of three 
institutionally based Federal programs. The programs are the College \Jork 
Study Program (CUSP), the National Direct Student Loan Program (NDSL), and 
the Supplementary Educational Opportunity Grant Program (SEOG)' Funds which 
are Iticluded iu the institution's maifitenance oE level of support are ^ the 
institutional grants-in-aid and scholarships, including state scholarships 
which are controlled and administered by the institution; institutional waivers 
of tuition and fees; institutional student loans; loans made under the Fed- 
erally Insured Student Loan Program^ Title IV^ if the Institution acts as a 
lender; the in&titutional shares of the United Student Aid Funds* Inc., Col- 
lege Reserve Program, nursing and health professions financial aid programs* 
NDSL Program* and CWS Program (limited to on-campus institutional share, un< 
less the Institution has provided off-campus matching shares from its own 




funds); institutional omployroent (exclusive of Federal share of CWS program); 
and student wages from c:npLo>nTicnt contracted by an iristitution with a private 
concern, such a$ food scrviccsi Laundry and dry*cLcaning, etc, 

The dollar amounts in this item for each type of institution were summed for 
each state) and this amount was considered the total available institutional 
aid* The figures for universities are very likely inflated sinco the 'Win- 
tenanco" figure could include awards available to graduate^ rather than 
clusively undergraduate students. Thoro was, however, no feasible way to 
efficiently estimate the percentage of funds which are used for graduate stu- 
dents and therefore uould not be ''available'* to undergraduates. Therefore, 
listing all of thes*; ^Wintenance*^ funds as available to undergraduates pro- 
duces a conservative estimate of unmet financial need becausi. institutional 
financial aid available to undergraduates is somewhat inflated for unlversi* 
ties, 

A further problem with the "maintenance^' figures is that a large percentage 
of these dollara--nearly 50 petcent--are distributed to students who may or 
may not have demonstrated financial need. Therefore, it was necessary to es- 
timate what percentages of aid went to which needy students. 

Estimates were made from additional data in the FY 1974 APPLCN's, Aid admin- 
istrators are required to list the amounts of institutional (or "maintenance" 
dollars Which were awarded te students who receive an award under one or mote 
of the three Federal programs. These amounts were also totaled for each In- 
stitutional type within each state. These amounts were considered "generally 
available aid", or aid which Is distributed primarily on the basis of need. 
This procedure provides a reasonable minimum estimate of the proportion of 
aid dollars, from institutions, which are awarded on the basis of need. 

Kot all institutions in a given state participate in the Federal programs. 
Where this was the case, estimates of the amount of money the non-participa- 
ting institutions would award in aid were based by comparing them to other 
similar, participating institutions. These amounts were added to the totals 
for each type. 

Institutional aid monies were distributed as follows: (1) the generally avail 
able aid was determined; (2) this amount was subtracted from the "tnalntenance 
amount; <3) generally available aid was distributed among income intervals 
according to the intervals^ proportion of total aggregate need, and (A) the 
remainder of the aid ("maintenance" money minus "general" money) was distri- 
buted according to the percentage of all students in each income interval. 

The amounts of money available to institutions and students from the Federal 
CWSP, NDSL, SEOG, Health Professions and Nursing Student Assistance Program, 
Law Enforcement Education Program* and the Cuban Loan Program were obtained 
from the appropriate USOE Regional Offices. 
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The APPLCN^a require aid adTrtntatrfltc^ra to list the amounts of CUSP, tlDSL, 
and SEOG dollars awarded each year by the recipients^ family Incosne or In* 
dependen: student status. From the APPLCN*s, the amount of money awarded 
to Independent students was obtained* l1^ls amount, for each Institutional 
type, was assigned available to Independent students* The remainder of 
the money from these three programs was distributed among the dependent sLu' 
dent Intervals according to the percentage of total aggregate dependent stu' 
dont need in each Interval* 

The nonies from the Health Professions, LKKP, and Cuban Loan Programs were 
distributed among dependent student intervals according to the percentage 
of total aggregate dependent student need in each interval* None of these 
dollars were assumed to be available to Independent students because no data 
were available to provide an estimate of the number of dollars available to 
independent students from these programs, it Is likely to be less than ten 
percent of the total* 

Distribution of aid available from the Guaranteed Student Loan Program and 
th& Federally Insured Student Loan Program Is somewhat more complicated than 
the distribution oC aid from other Federal programs* This Is so because 
precise data for each ^tato was tinavaUable* Loans from these programs can 
be awarded In one state for use In another. Loans are also available to 
graduate students and proprietary schools and/or hospital schools of nursing. 
Through FY 1972, loans could be made to students with no demonstrated need. 

The total amount of loans issued under these programs was available from the 
Reports and Data Analysis Staff o£ :he USOE Division of Insured Loans* from 
each staters total, percentages wore subtracted for estimated loans to gradu* 
ate students and to students who attended Inst 1 ti^t ions not included in this 
studyt i*e., proprietary business and vocational schools, hospital schools 
of nursing, etc* The remaining total was treated as available for full*time 
undergraduate study. It was necessary to assume that loans issued In one 
state but used In another would be approximately equal in total value. For 
example^ loans issued In Alabama but used elsewhere would be equivalent to 
loans used elsewhere but used In Alabama* 

Income distributions of loan recipients in each state were available from 
the Reports and Data Analysis Staff* The available aid was distributed 
according to these dlstribiit lonf among institutional types* For examplei if 
20 percent of a state's total was awarded to students with family incomes o£ 
"less than $6^000" and 10 percent of all a state's students with those family 
Incomes were enrolled at non-public fonr-year colleges, then those students 
were assumed to have access to two percent of the total (10 percent of 20 
percent), TO the extent that It was possible^ the distribution of th^ dollars 
was corroborated by data furnished by individual state guarantee agencies and 
the USOE Regional Offices. It is cjuite likely that more aid than Is really 
available is shown in the report. Therefore, again^ the estimate of unmet 
need is conservative. 
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The discribucion of educational beneflcs from the Social Security Adminiftcrft* 
cion was performed in a similar fashion. Only the total amount of money 
awarded in each state was available. Prom research on studont finance in 
several states^ it was known that the family income of recipients of educa-* 
tional benefits is almost .always loss than $9,000 per year (in mo9t studies 
the percentage is Urger tht^i 90 percent,) Therefore, once tho state total 
of benefits was ascertained, the dollars were distributed among institutions 
according to their proportion of the total enrollment of dependent and in- 
dependent students with incomes of less than $9*000 per year. In other words, 
if a staters four-year public colleges enrolled 20 percent of the enrolled 
students with incomes of less than $9^000, it was assunied that these students 
received 20 percent of the Social Security educational benefits. This pro- 
cedure is likely to have over estimated looney available to students from 
Social Security benefits, since no "corrections" were made for part-time stu- 
dents or students enrolled in types of institutions other than those included 
in the study. The effect would be^ again, to produce a lower unmet financial 
need than probably exists. 

In any financial aid study or survey of available aid, not every source or 
amount of funds can be identified. This is because many church and civic 
clubSi business and indtistryi and other private sources award financial aid 
in the form of scholarshipSi grants, and/or loans to students. Research in 
individual states has shown that the amount of aid available from otherwise 
unidentifiable sources axQOunts to less than One percent of the total of aid 
available from identifiable sources. To account for this otherwise uniden* 
tifiable aid, one percent was added to the total of identifiable aid for each 
incotne interval and institutional type. This amount is listed at various 
places in the report as aid from ^'Private and Other Student Aid Programs,'' 
Again, the effect of inflating the estimate to one percent is to produce an 
inflated estimate of available aid or, on iihe other hand, a conservative es- 
timate of unmet need. 

The procedure described above, then^ was how aggregate financial aid need 
and unmet need was determined for dependent students. The independent stu' 
dents^ needs were treated dif fert'-^ntly. 



The procedures of aggregate need analysis require some modification to de- 
termine independent student need. First of all, these students' ability to 
pay for the costs of education is not based upon their parents' financial 
status but their own resources. An independent, or self'Stipporting, st'ident 
is by Federal aid program definition an individual who ha^ not resided with, 
been claimed as a dependent for Federal income tax purposes by, or been the 
recipient of an amount in excess of $200 froiA one or both parents or any 
other person acting in loco_ parentis . 

Recent evidence Indicates that a growing number of students who are entering 
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poscsecondary education are declaring ch^mseLves s»dlf -supporting. Based up- 
on daC4 from the FY L974 APPLCt?, ov^r 20 percent of alt the fuU'^clTne under- 
graduates enrolled In InsClCuClOns Included In this study were ^elf-'Supporc - 
Ing students* The percentages of Independent students In each state are In-* 
eluded In the text of tbls report r 

Although there are Insufficient data to suppcft the kind of precise esti- 
mates of financial clrcumstanccj of these students that are made for Indepen- 
dent students, recent studies In Georgia, Alabama, an<3 states outside tUe 
region. Information provided on Federal report forms, and research studies 
by such agencies as the College Scholarship Service provided enough Infor- 
mation to derive a reasonably valid estimate of their needs* 

The first Issue Is the cost of education to these students* Cost of educa- 
tion Includes direct educational costs such as tuition, fees, books and 
supplies and maintenance costs, Maintenance Is defined, for Independent stu-* 
dents, as the sum of expenses for rent or mortgage^ food and household sup- 
piles, child care, debt repayment, and other expenses such a^^ doctor and 
dental bills, etc, The maintenance budget for an Independent student Is cal- 
culated on a 12-month rather than a 9-month or academic year basis because 
he must support himself vhile he Is not in school In the sunnier* 

The estimates of Independent students* expenses provided by aid administra- 
tors On the APPLCN's range from $100 to $2,000 In addition to those Incurred 
by typical dependent students* part of the variance Is due to different 
patterns of marital status experienced In the student populations. Part of 
the variance Is due to differences in types and amounts of allowable expenses 
different aid administrators consider In need analysis* part of the variance 
Is due to Invalid or unreliable estimates, by aid administrators, of Indepen-* 
dent students costs. 

Rather than use the aid administrators' budget estimates with their wide 
range, a College Scholarship Service study of Independent students' expenses 
was u^^'ed,^ Their research Indicates that typical single Independent college 
students In Southern colleges and universities spend $2,435 per calendar year 
for maintenance, A married, childless Independent student spends $4,460 per 
year and a married student with one child spends $5,175 per year* These are 
moderate budget standards* 

In this study, each of the three maintenance standards was added to the 
weighted average cost of tultlonj fees^ books and supplies for each type of 
Institution In each state* Weighted average costs were weighted by numbers 
of Independent students enrolled at Institutions within a given type, not by 
all at^enrs* 

It was then necessary to determine how many students were affected by each 

of the three budget types (single; married, childless; married with one child) 

and what their financial resources were* 
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No precl^^e oscltnaces of IndoponilenC scuiloac Incomet? aro avalLabLo for each 
scaC6» e&ch cypo ot Instlcuclon^ or the regloa* Income dlscrlbuclons for 
Inilep^^ndont students ^o aro oxpocccd Co dpply for flaancl&L alii are avail" 
able I'rom the APPLCN's. And there are Ieicohig {llscrlbuclons avalLablo from 
a variety of studies in iEidivliliial scacos and at individual iascitucions . 
An adjusted income discrlbucion was developed for all independent students 
from this variety of sources. This distribution appears in Appendix Table 
F, 

APPENDIX -Table F 
Income Distribution of Independent Students 



Income Interval Percent 

Less than $3^000 38.5 

$3^000 to $5,999 32.5 

56^000 to $7,499 10,0 

$7,500 to $8^999 7,1 

$9,000 to $11^999 7,6 

More than $12*000 4,3 

100,0% 



The calculated tinancial need of the independent student is simply the dif< 
terencp, between available resources (basically* his income) and the costs ot 
college plus maintenance* It was estimated that none of the students with 
incomes of less thin $3,000 were married. In the $3jOO0 - $5j999 interval, 
it was estimated that only one-fourth of the independent students were mar- 
ried but halt of the married students had one child. 

The three weighted average budgets which were calculated for each state were 
averaged for each intervals For example* if the weighted average costs of 
tuition, fees, books, and supplies for a given state was $510, then the three 
total independent budgets would be^ independent single students, $2,945; 
married, childless students* $4,970; and married stuilents with one child* 
$5,685t The average budget for the first interval would be $2j945* since 
only one type of independent, single independent students* are found in that 
Interval. The average budget for the ^econd interval would be $3,541, This 
figure was determined by the formula / (75 x 2,945) + (12.5 x 4*970) + (12.5 
X 5,685)_7 * 100. 

Continuing with this example* assume there are 20*000 independent students 
in a state. According to the estimated income distribution, 7*700 or 38*5 
percent would have incomes below $3,000 and 6j50O or 32,5 percent would 
have incomes between $3,000 and $5,999. The total need for these students 
WwUld be calculated as shown in Appendix Table G, 

After total tinancial need was obtained for independent students for the 
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APPEMDIX-Table G 



Indopendent Student Keed'Uomputattonal Example 



In come iftterval 



Niitnber Studc!nt_s 



Average Budget 



Total Weed 



Less than $3,000 



7,700 



$2,945 



511,126,500 



53,000 to S5i999 



6,500 



53^541 



5317,070 



There are 7^700 students wUh Incomes of less than 53^000. The 
assumed average Income £or this Interval Is $1,500. The dlJf£erence 
between $1,500 and $2,945 Is $li44S^ or calculated financial need. 
The number L>f sti*.<ients Is 7,700i and it each student has an average 
need o£ $1,445, then the total need is $11,126,500; or 7,700 times 
$1,445 

t'or tl^e second Interval, the assumed average income of students 
vith incomes below S3, 541 is $3,270. Approxttnately 1,170 students, 
or 18 percent in this interval have Incomes below $3,541, The 
difference between $3,541, and $3,270 is $271, or the calculated 
financial need. The total financial need for this interval is 
$317^070, or $271 times lil70. 

The total independent student financial aid for the state is 
$11,443,570, Since the incomes of students In the intervals above 
$6,000 are above the total average cost of $3i54l, it is not 
necessary to treat i-.hem in this parti::ular example. 
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enclrci state, Ic was apportioned According to weighted average coses of tu- 
ition^ fees, books and supplies at each InsClCuClon^ The student income 
distributions are the same for each typo of institution and the maintenance 
budgets aro the same^ so the need can be distributed according to non-Tnaln- 
tenance fees and enroUroenCs* Using the preceding example^ a distribution 
would look like the one provided in Appendix Table 

These procedures wore followed to assess lndepend<]»nt s':udent needs for each 
stato, using each institutional type*s weighted average budget, it Is likely 
that the aggregate Indepeivlent student need estimates in the report are lower 
than reality since no indepeivlent students wore assuniod to have more than one 
child. Therefore J they should be treated as minimum estimates* 

Veterans Benefits 

In some statewide financial aid studies and in itiany financial aid offices 
Federal veterans^ educational benefits are considere<l as either financial 
aid or as financial resources for postsecondary education. Educational bene- 
fits from the GI Bill and the Junior GI Bill can with great validity be con- 
sidered in either category. Because of the nature of the aggregate need 
analysis used in this study, it was decided that Including these benefits as 
financial aid would present a misleading picture of available aid and unmet 
need in the region* Therefore, these benefits were not included in the re- 
port* An explanation for their exclusion is necessary. 

In November^ 1971^ the academic year undtv consideration in this report, the 
Veterans Administration reported that over 137,000 veterans were enrolled at 
and receivliig benefits to attend the two-year and four*year colleges in the 
SREB states. It was estimated that these veterans vould receive a total of 
over $304 mlUloa dollars in benefits during the course of the year. The 
estimated total amounts of dollars received by veterans in two-year and four- 
year colleges in each state in 1971-72 are presented in Appendix Table 1. 

It is reasonable to assume tliat at least 90 percent of the veterans would 
be classified as independent students. It would be logical^ then^ if these 
benefits were treated as financial aid, to assign them to the aggregate need 
of independent students. The impact of such a procedure would meet and 
exceed the tot:il aggregate financial need of all independent students^ since 
their total financial need was only $IB9*39 million. Ninety percent of the 
$303.69 jiitUlon would be $273.32 million or $$3.93 million tnore than the 
calculated aggregate financial need of all independent i^tudents in this re* 
port, not just those enrolled at: two-year and four-year colleges^ 

Since the veterans' benefits ^i^'^ i^^t available to or distributed evenly 
among all independent students and, since their inclusion would present an 
unrealistic picture of the financial needs of all independent students, they 
were exc Jaded f 
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APPEHDIX-TdbU H 
ulstrlbucloa of Independent Student Ne&d 
Among InsCUutlotial Types-Computational Example 

(A> (B> (C> 



Institutional Type 


In<3oPende[it Students 


Buaftet 


Total Coats 


4-year Public CoLloges 


10^000 


$650 


$6»500»O00 


4-year Hon-public colleges 


2,000 


1»370 


2 » 740*000 


2-year Public Colleges 


3»5O0 


310 


U 085* 000 


2-year Hon-public Colleges 


500 


770 


385*000 


Vocational-Technical Schools 


4,000 


300 


1,200.000 




Total 




$11*910,000 



Column C is equal Co Column A times Column B 

Column B includes no maintenance costs* only tuition* l books* 
ana supplies. 



Since income distributions* maintenance costs and marital statuses are 
assumed the same at all types of Instl tut ions » the only variations are 
in non^maintenance budgets and enrollments^ Since 4-year public 
college students experience 54*6 percent of ^'total costs" ($6*500*000 
divided by $11*910*000)* these students are assumed to have 54^6 percent 
of the total calculated financial need for the state. The 4-year 
non-public colleges have 23.0 percent of the costs and their students 
have 23^0 percent of the need* and so on-through each type of institution^ 
If the total need for the Independent students of state Is $11^443*570* 
Chen 54^6 percent* or $6*243*200 of it is experienced by 4-year public 
college students^ 
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APPENDIX'Table I 



l^sttmated Veterat>s kiet^efits Received 
By Two-Vear and Four-Year College Studet>ts, 
By States, 1^71-72 
(amounts in millions) 



^iCate 


Total 


Alabama 


317,06 


Arkansas 


$,72 


Florida 


41,29 


Georgia 


25.82 


Kentucky 


12,4? 


Louisiana 


16,27 


Maryland 


21,56 


Mississippi 


6.99 


North Carolina 


24.11 


South Carolina 


13.17 


Tea(\fissee 


20,92 


Texas 


65.18 


Vlrftlala 


22.61 


Uest Virginia 


7,52 




3303,69 
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APPENDIX B 



DATA SOURCES 



The agencies Usted below provided data and other Information on which this 
study vas based< 

National and Regional 

Aji^crlcan College Testing Program 

CoLLego Entrance Examination Board 

National Center for Educational Statistics 

UtS, Office of Education - Division of Insured Loans 

U,S, Office of Education * Division of Student Assistance 

United States Social Security Administration * Office of Research and 

Stat ist Ics 
United States Veterans Administration 
United Student Aid Fund 



Alabama 



Alabama CouBnlsslon on Higher Education 
Alabama Department of Education 
State Department of Veterans Affairs 



Arkansas 



Arkansas Rural Endowment Fund 

Department of tilghor Education 

Dejvartment of Social and Rehabilitation Services 

State Department of Education 

Student Loan Guarantee Foundation 



Florida 



Division of Veterans Affairs 

State Department of Education - Scholarship and Loans Section 
State Department of Education 
State University System of Florida 



Georgia 

Georgia Higher Education Assistance Corporation 
Georgia State Scholarship Commission 
State Department of Education 
University System of Georgia 
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Kentucky 



CounclL on Public Higher F^ucaclon 
Kentucky Deparcmenc of Economic Security 
Kentucky Higher Education Assistance Authority 
State Daparttnent of Education 

Louisiana 

Departmeat of Veterans Affairs 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Louisiana Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
Louisiana Higher Gdueatlon Asslstanci^ Cotmalaslon 
State Department of Education 

Harylafld 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Maryland Council for Higher Education 

Maryland Higher Education Loan Corporation 

Maryland State Board for Coimunity Colleges 

Maryland State Scholarship Board 
State Department of Education 

HlaaissiPPl 

Board of Trustees of Institutions of Higher Learning 
State Department of Education 

North Carolina 

College FoundatioHi Incorporated 

tTorth Carolina Division of Veterans Affairs 

North Carolina State Education Assistance Authority 

State Department of Mental Health 

State Depart[nent of Public Instruction 

The University of Korth Carolina 

South Carolina 

Higher Education Tuition Grants Committee 
South Carolina Coinniission on Higher Education 
State Department of Education 

Tennessee 

State Department of Education 
Tennessee Couneil of Private Colleges 
Tennessee Educational Loan Corporation 
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Tennessee Student Assistance Agency 
Texas 

CcordLnatLng Board) Texas College and IJnlverslty Systam 
State tiepartmont of Education 

Vtratnta 

State Council of Higher Education for Virginia 
State Department of Education 
State Education Assistance Authority 
Virginia Community CoLIego Systom 

Uest Virginia 

State Department of Education 
Uest Virginia Board of Regents 
Uest Virginia Gcholarshlp Program 

The Institutions Listed below provided Information concerning the admints 
tration of financial aid on their campuses. 

Institution 
Agnes Scott Col lege 

Albany Area Vocational-Technical School 
Albany State College 
Angelina College 
Averctt College 

Bellartnlne Col lege 
Bt^T\nett College 

Centre College of Kentucky 

Chattanooga State Technical Institute 

Clayton Junior College 

Convnunity College of Baltimore 

Coosa Valley Vocational-Technical School 

Copiah-Lincoln Junior College 

Davidson College 
Duke University 

Elizabeth City State University 
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Institutions (conttjUicd ^ 



Flsk University 

Florida Agricultural aiK^ Hcchan^.cal Valverstty 

Goucher College 
Georgetown College 

Howard County Junior Cotlej^e 

Jefferson biiste Junior College 

LaGrange College 

Marytnount College 
Midlands Tech 
Millsaps College 

Mississippi Gulf Cost Junior College 
Morris Drown College 
Houat Olive College 

Nashville State Technical Institute 

Newberry College 

North Carolina Wesleyan College 

Parkersburg Coonunity College 
Pembroke State University 
Pensacola Junior College 
Piedmont Technical Education Center 

Reinhardt College 

Rice University 

Rockingham Community College 

Southwestern at Memphis 
Spalding College 
Stetson University 

Technical Institute of Alamance 
Tusculum College 
tuskegee Institute 

University of Arkansas 
University of Florida 
University of North Florida 
University of South Carolina 
University of Virginia 
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In3_tltutLon3 (continued 



Vance-CranviUe Technical Instltijtc 
Vandcrbilt University 

West Liberty State College 

West Virginia University 

Alison Coanty Technical Institute 

Wofford College 

Wythevllle Cornmuatty College 

York Technical Education Center 
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